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INTERNATIONAL ARTICLE (see 
page 8). We bring you each 
week a report on one of the 
key nations or regions of to- 
day’s world, with full back- 
ground on current affairs, his- 
tory, geography, and eco- 
nomic geography. See list of 
coming articles at bottom of 
this page. 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (see 
page 5). The week’s news of 
America and all the world — 
and “What’s Behind It.” 


U. N. NEWS (see page 7). Expanded 
coverage of the | United Na- 
tions. 


AS OTHERS SEE IT (see page 11). 
Viewpoints of our neighbors 
in othtr countries, as ex- 
pressed in cartoon and com- 
ment from the foreign press. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY (see 
page 12). This popular series 
continues through the second 
semester. 


COMMUNITY CLOSE-UPS (see page 
14). Problems of community 
civics made clear through on- 
the-spot reports from specific 
cities and towns. 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ (see page 15). 
Prepared by experienced class- 


COMING 
Arab League Feb. 2 
Central Europe: 
Czechoslovakia Feb. 9 
Other Russian Satellites Feb. 16 
Ukraine and Byelorussia Feb. 23 
The Far East: 
Korea Mar. 1 
Japan Mar. 8 
Siam Mar. 15 


World Week's Program for 1948 


room teachers for practical 
classroom use. CITIZENSHIP 
KEY is available for award 
to student making best rec- 
ord in Citizenship Quiz for 
semester. Key free on request. 


SEMESTER QUIZ (included with this 
issue). A special supplement 
in separate sheets. It appears 
in January and May. 


STARRED* WORDS (see page 16). 
Important social studies terms 
in World Week articles ex- 
plained. 


RADIO SCRIPTS and DRAMATIZA- 
TIONS of value to history and 
geography classes. (see page 
17). Also short stories for 
good reading. 


STUDENT FEATURES: Letters, 
dates Girl,” sports, vocational 
information, movie reviews, 
records, book reviews, stamps, 


“Laughs.” 


TEACHER EDITION each week in- 
cludes education news, ad- 
vance notice of articles to 
come in World Week. Plus se- 
mester INDEX (see page 6-T). 


“Boy 


Also TEACHING AIDS AND 
LESSON PLANS for the cur- 
rent issue (see next column). 


INTERNATIONAL ARTICLES 


The Americas: 
Bogota Conference Mar. 22 
Caribbean Confederation Apr. 5 


Argentina Apr. 12 
Newfoundland Apr. 19 
Canada Apr. 26 
Cuba May 3 
Europe Today May 10 
The Polar Regions May 17 
This Atomic Age May 24 


NEXT FOUR COMMUNITY CLOSE-UPS 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA— 
Chamber of Commerce 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA— 
municipal airport 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO— 
economics of a small community 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS— 
race relations 


Teaching Aids 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


Scoring for the semester quiz, 
which comes to you with this issue 
as a separate four-page supplement, 
is on the basis of 100 per cent for 
a perfect score. Page 1 and 2 make 
up a 50-point unit and page 3 and 
4 make up another 50-point unit. 
By doubling the scoring, teachers 
can if they wish obtain two 100- 
point units. 














Riddle of the Reich (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


It was not until 1871 that Germany 
was unified. Since that time German 
has engaged in two world wars. Hitler's 
war for world conquest, begun in 1939, 
was terminated by crushing defeat in 
1945. 

Failure to repair the resultant deva- 
station is a threat to European peace 
and prosperity. The decline in German 
coal production, difficulty of policing 
a nation of 66,000,000 people, and fail- 
ure of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to agree upon a peace treaty, are vital 
factors in current European unrest. The 
Ministers disagreed over the. part of 
Germany which is to remain in Polish 
hands, the amount of reparations Ger- 
many should pay, and the kind of gov- 
ernment Germany should have. 

Pending final peace terms, Germany 
is divided into four zones. It is possible 
that the western powers will agree to 
merge their zones to form “Trizonia.” 

Coincidentally, years that end in “48” 
have had great significance in German 
history. A new chapter in Germany's 
turbulent history may unfold this year. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the part 
Germany plays in Europe’s economy 
and the differences among the Great 
Powers which prevent agreement on the 
terms of the peace treaty. 


Assignment 

1. Explain briefly the significance of 
each of the following dates in German 
history: (a) 1648; (b) 1748; (c) 1848; 
(d) 1871; (e) 1989. 

2. How is Germany governed now? 

8. List three disagreements at the 
Council of Foreign Ministers meeting 
in London. 

4. Describe Germany’s economic role 
in Europe bet before World War II. 
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feature. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because many schools will be busy with mid-term examinations or in 
recess between semesters, there will be no issue of World Week next week. 
Your next issue will be dated February 2, 1948. 


Coming — Next Four Issues 


The Arab League. Community Close-ups: Phoenix, Arizona, 
Chamber of Commerce (civics). Johann Sutter's own 
story of the discovery of gold in California 100 years 


Czechoslovakia. Community Close-ups: Roanoke, Virginia, 
municipal airport (civics). 

Russian Satellites of Eastern Europe. Community Close- 
ups: Yellow Springs, Ohio — economics of a small com- 


The Ukraine and Byelo-Russia. Community Close-ups: Chi- 
cago, Illinois, race relations (civics) — Brotherhood Week 








Motivation 


The German statesman, Bismarck, 
remarked in 1867: “Let us put Ger- 
many in the saddle! You will see that 
she can ride.” What do you think Bis- 
marck meant by that statement? 


Pivotal Questions 


1, What evidence do we have that 
Germany was not united until 1871? 
(Before that time there were many 
German states. Prussia gradually gained 
the ascendancy and led the unification 
movement. ) 

2. Where did Hitler lead Germany 
when he got into the saddle? (Hitler 
came into power in 1933. By 1939 he 
- led Germany into a war for world con- 
quest, which resulted in complete mili- 
tary defeat for Germany and great deva- 
station in Europe. 

$. What connection is there between 
chaos in Europe and Germany’s weak- 
ness today? (German coal and steel pro- 
duction and trade with other coun- 
tries were vital factors in the European 
economy. ) 

4. Why were the Foreign Ministers 
unsuccessful in agreeing upon peace 
terms for Germany? (Differences existed 
over Polish boundary, extent of Ger- 
man reparations, and the kind of gov- 
ernment which a united Germany 
should have. Still more basic is the 
growing distrust between Russia and 
the western powers.) 


Application 


Failure to agree upon permanent 
peace terms for Germany is a threat 
to world peace. Do you agree? Explain. 


Activities 


1. Watch the newspapers carefully 
for news of Germany, especially those 
_ items which describe relations between 

Western powers and Russia. Clip news 


items, including cartoons. Indicate 
source and date. 

2. Read one of the references listed 
below. Report to the class, emphasizing 
those aspects which add to or stress 
factors which were not explained in 


the article. 


References 

“Are We Making Headway in Ger- 
many?” New York Times Magazine, 
Dec. 14, ’47, p. 7. 

“New Policy for Germany,” Life, 
Dec. 15, ’47, p. 44. 

“American Policy Toward Germany,” 
Foreign Policy Report, Nov. 1, ’47, p. 


206. 


Cartoon Interpretation (p. 11) 


As a regular feature, World Week 
will offer a page of cartoons and com- 
ment frem the foreign press. Since po- 
litical cartooning has become a major 
medium through which political views 
are propagated, it is suggested that 
teachers use the page to train students 
in cartoon interpretation. Wherever a 
bias is detected, students should be en- 
couraged to identify it and suggest ways 
in which the opposite point of view 
might be expressed via a cartoon. 


America’s Progress (p. 12) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Our high standard of living, contrast- 
ed with standards in most other coun- 
tries, is marked by large numbers of 
telephones, washing machines, radios, 
etc. Our standard has been made pos- 
sible by a combination of factors, in- 
cluding climate, resources, and the mass 
production which characterizes our 
free enterprise system. The most funda- 
mental factor which explains our great 
advance is, perhaps, our basic freedom. 


Aim 
To help students to understand the 


concept “standard of living,” 
factors which explain our stand 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why do many displaced pe 
in Europe wish to come to the ¥ 
States? 
2. The United States is tho 
as the richest country in the 
What do we have that makes us 
(Resources, climate, basic freedoms 
efficient system of mass product 
3. What part does free public 
education play in our freedom? 
research? Recreation? Free librarig 
4. Our way of life is so perfect 
it cannot be improved. Do you @ 


New Deal for Bad Boys (p, 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Philadelphia is trying to solve 
problem of juvenile delinquency b 
couraging a variety of agencies to ¥ 
together to study the problem. F 
sentatives of.every organization in| 
city interested in the welfare of 
people were invited to a confere 
Many signed up to do intensive 
in the nine “areas” selected as hay 
the greatest effect on the lives of youm 
people. The areas included chy 
home, school, recreation, police, ch 
guidance clinics, etc. On the basisy 
committee reports, action is hoped 
to correct conditions which lead 
juvenile delinquency. The project 
cooperative one. Solution of the p 
lem may come about through 1 
patient work. 


Aim 
To suggest an approach to the 
tion of juvenile delinquency and 


evaluate factors which contribute to 
problem. 


Discussion Questions ‘ 

1. What is the meaning of the 
pression “juvenile delinquency”? Hf 

ou seen any evidence of juvenile 
inquency in our community? 

2. What do you think is the most 
portant cause of juvenile delinquet 
Why? 

8. How is Philadelphia trying 
meet the problem? How are we ty 
to meet the problem in our commut 


Planning Suggestion 


Three features in this issue are ¢ 
nected with the “German probiél 
“Riddle of the Reich,” the cartoons: 
page 11, and the radio script, “Am 
cans All — Immigrants All” may be 
to make a study unit on Germany. | 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, page 1 
I. Riddle of Reich: A. a-3; b-5; c-25 
B. 3, 5, 2, 1, 4. C. a-2; b-1; c-1; d-3; 
f-4; g-4; h-2; i-l1. II. Germans in U 
1-Penn; 2-Von Steuben; 3-Schurz. 




































































HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR TEACHER 


1 terter 


No need to bring her an 
apple ... that’s out-of-date 
and besides, she may be 
allergic to apples. 


But you can bet she’s not 
allergic to students who 
know the answers... know 
their Current Affairs as well 
as their History... know 
their grammar as well as 
their composition. 


Scholastic Magazines will 
help you know your answers 
and that’s the surest way to 
make your teacher happy. 


Senior Scholastic 
Practical English 
World Week 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











, say What 
7" You Please! 


\ 


Dear Editor: 


Your article, “Should U. N. Abolish 
the Veto?” (Oct. 20), caused quite a 
discussion in our world history class. 
We liked your manner of presentation 
— that of having the positive and nega- 
tive sides of a question shown. We hope 
that you have more articles like it, 

However, it seems to us that you 
have evaded the question. 

First of all, is anyone asking that 
the veto be abolished? In our reading 
and listening we have failed to find that 
demand. 

Secondly, isn’t the real problem the 
unfair advantage that the five major 
powers have because of their right to 
use the veto? As we understand it, the 
fact that one of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council can 
effectively block the decisions of the 
other ten is the weakness of the veto 
power—not the veto power itself. 
Shouldn’t we be discussing a revision 
of the veto rules, rather than the aboli- 
tion of the veto? 

World History Class 
Nanticoke (Md.) H. S. 


There have been many demands to 
abolish the veto. Such demands have 
come from delegates of Cuba, Argen- 
tina, and Australia, among others. Even 
Secretary of State Marshall’s plan 
would abolish the veto as we now know 
it. His plan would remove the veto ex- 
cept om matters requiring use of armed 
force to keep the peace. 

We seem to agree that the big ques- 
tion is not so much that the veto ex- 
ists, but that it is misused. We do not 
propose any actual changes in the veto 
rules because that would require an 
amendment of the U. N. Charter — and 
the Big Five can also veto any amend- 
ment to the Charter. Russia says she 
will not agree to any change in the veto 
power. We think she means it. — Ed. 


s e e 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to compliment your ed- 
itors on the fine choice of subject mat- 
ter in this year’s issues. I am referring 
to such features as All Out for Democ- 
racy and All Aboard the Freedom 
Train. 

Freedom cannot be taken for granted. 
Being a member of a democracy places 
a heavy responsibility on our shoulders. 

William Filkins 
Holland (Mich.) H. 8. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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‘FRONT COVER takes you high 
‘the Bavarian Alps, in the Ameri- 
zone of occupation in Germany. But 


the boys are Americans. 


Swinging the semaphore signal flags 
is George Lynch of Four Oaks, North 
Carolina: Franklin Fass of Hempstead, 
New York, is supervising. 

They belong to Munich-Bavaria Boy 
Scout Troop No. 1. You'll find Ameri- 
can Boy Scouts all over the world these 
days. Wherever our occupation per- 
sonnel are stationed, their sons have 
formed overseas troops. The Munich- 
Bavaria troop was the first to be organ- 
ized in Germany. 

This photograph was taken during a 
troop outing at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
famed winter resort southwest of Mu- 


nich. In the background is the Zugspitze. 


This mountain stands on the border be- 
tween Austria and Bavaria. It is the 
highest peak in the Bavarian Alps — or 
in Germany, for that matter. It is nearly 

10,000 feet high. 
Turn to page 8 for story on Germany, 

past and present. 
— Photo by Black Star 


ATOMIC FOOTBALL. Even the caption 
writer for the Los Alamos (N.M.) Times 
is radioactively aware of the town’s 
main mdustry. A photo of the Los Ala- 
mos High School’s football team at 
practice has the following caption: 
“THE ATOM’S IRRESISTIBLE force 
itself is symbolized in the explosive drive 
and grim will to annihilate all opposi- 
tion exhibited in this flurry of action 


during a recent practice session of the 


gridiron sons of the atom bomb site. . . 
Fraught, like the bomb itself, with a 
formidable nucleus, men of last year’s 
team, whose power carried the eleven 
through . . . etc.” — PM 


SCOOP. A new reporter was trying 
to “dress up” a drowning story. This 
was the way his story began: 


“Snarling King Neptune returned to: 


his foamy lair Monday after devouring 
his fifth drowning victim in Dallas 
county for the year .. .” 

When the city editor saw the story, 
he promptly scribbled a-note to the am- 
bitious reporter: 

Forget the drowning. Interview Nep- 
tune and get pictures!” 

— Editor and Publisher 


WORDS ABOUT WORDS. There are 
between 2.500 and 3,000 known lan- 
guages in the world. English contains 
more words than any other language. 
: The languages spoken by most peo- 
ple in the world are English, Chinese 
and Swahili. . . In Europe, one hun- 
and forty-six different languages 
ae spoken. . . The earliest dictionary in 
world is Chinese. 
- The British Magazme 


































Sees All-Knows All 4 


The “Information Please” man 










F the description “a walking encyclopedia” ~ 
fits anyone, it’s John Kieran. As one of 
the regular “experts” on the Information 
Please radio program, he answers questions 
on sports, Shakespeare, music, art, poetry, 
birds, trees, and dozens of other subjects. 

How did he learn so much? We thought 
you'd like to know the answer to that ques- 
tion, so we interviewed him. 

“Perhaps it’s because I always have a book in my pocket.” 
Kieran pointed to the book sticking out of the pocket of his over- 
coat on a rack nearby. “I’ve just come downtown on the subway 
and I finished re-reading one of Shakespeare’s plays for the 
hundredth time or so. You can get a lot of reading done in twenty Beg 
minutes! Why do I re-read books? For the same reason I listen ; 
again to music I like. 


“In high school I didn’t read more than the usual fellow,” he 
went on, “but school makes you see how much you can learn if 
you use your time wisely. As to remembering facts, I remember 
what interests me. For instance, I can tell you where the museum 
is in every city with a major league baseball club. When I was a a 
sports writer for the New York Times, I travelled with the teams : Ae 
and had free time on my hands. The first day in a city, I visited * See 
the museum; the second day, the zoo; the third day, the library. 
Curiosity, interest, call it what you will —if you want to know 
things, you will learn and remember them.” 

During his high school days, Kieran had no idea of becoming | ae 
a sports writer, although he was good at sports and once won a a 
golf championship. After college Kieran tried farming the family ae 
farm and teaching school for a year. Since he was paid only $10 fe 
a week for teaching, Kieran soon decided he’d have to make a 9 
living another way. His next job was as a time keeper on a sewer 
construction project. A year later he landed a job as reporter on 
the New York Times, but his work wasn’t to start for two months 
and he volunteered to fill in the time by helping in the sports 
department. Kieran never got around to that job of straight report- 
ing — he became a sports writer! 

Kieran sees nothing odd about a sports writer who knows as 
much about literature and languages as he does about sports, One 
of his favorite stories is about his being introduced, as a guest 4 
speaker, with slighting remarks about sports writers and a string ae 
of Latin quotations, Kieran couldn’t resist taking the “stuffing” out 5 
of the introducer’s shirt. He corrected one conjugation and one 
case in the introducer’s Latin and then spouted six Latin quota- 
tions. He 

“People think I’m the fellow who knows it all,” Kieran said, ‘ 
“but Information Please has taught me how little I know. How- 
ever,” he added with a twinkle in his eye, “I’m still learning.” 
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Say What You 
Please! 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Dear Editor: 

I think your magazine is swell. It has 
something in every issue about almost 
every field of interest to high schoolers 
today. Your music and movie reviews 
are reliable, and my parents also ap- 
prove of your choices. It seems to me 
that your readers participate in the 
publication of your magazine more 
than they do in any other available for 
students. 

Nancy Boyd 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Editor: 

I recommend that you omit Sharps 
and Flats and Following the Films be- 
cause many magazines have evaluations 
of records and movies. They are not 
essential. In their place put stories writ- 
ten by teen-agers or articles on sports 
such as tennis. 

Alma Kukanen 
Seaside (Ore.) Union H. S&S. 


© ° * 


Dear Editor: 


Would it be possible to have an 
article in each issue on vocations? Such 
articles would offer a great deal of help 
to those high school students who are 
still undecided as to what sort of job 
they want when they finish school. For 
those who believe they know, this fea- 
ture might tell a little more about 
preparation for jobs, 

Lois Bigler 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


* a . 


Dear Editor: 

Our Senior English class has found 
your magazine to be very worthwhile. 
Students particularly like Boy dates 
Girl, sports, the short stories, the jokes, 
and Sharps and Flats 

We would like an article concerning 
college entrance requirements and one 
on careers open for commercial gradu- 
ates. 

Commercial English Class 
New Bethlehem (Pa.) H. S. 


See “Earn While You Learn” in this 
issue. Careers Ahead, our vocational 
guidance feature, appears in at least 


every second issue of your maga- 
zine.—Ed. 

* o oo 
Dear Editor: 


One of the best features in the maga- 
zine is Boy dates Girl. It answers many 
questions that we have in our minds. 
Your articles on sports are good, but I 


think there should be a full p 
sports instead of a half page. 
A Student 
Madison H. §. 
Rochester, New York 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is very good. I espe. 
cially like the sports stories becausg 
every one has an interesting plot which 
makes it exciting reading. 

Bob Eaton 
Queen Anne High School 
Seattle, Washington 


° ° e 


Dear Editor: 

I can hardly wait each week to re 
ceive my copy of your magazine, It is 
interesting as well as educational. I en- 
joy reading the stories most of all. 

Rosalie Canawa 
St. Thomas H. §. 
Detroit, Michigan 


& - es 
Dear Editor: 


I was delighted to find a “new books” 
column in your Dec. 1 issue. I trust this 
will be a permanent fixture in your 
magazine and that you will list books of 
special interest to high school pupils - 
young adults. 

Emma E. Snyder, Librarian 
Lincoln (Nebr.) H. S. 

The book columr will be a regular 

feature in the magazine. — Ed. 
+ 2 * 


Dear Editor: 

I have rated your magazine “tops” 
since my very first issue arrived. I 
would like to read articles on hobbies, 
though. Such a feature, I think, would 
be both helpful and enjoyable. 

Kathryn Lawson 
Muldoon High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


s o e 
Dear Editor: 


The things I like best in your maga- 
zine are the movie reviews and the 
jokes. Your Following the Films keeps 
me from wasting money on bad pictures. 
I like the jokes. It’s a good idea to have 
them in the back because, if you read 
them last, you're in a good humor. 


Bob Bushwick 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


This letters column, a regular feature 
in all editions of Scholastic Magazines, 
is open to opinion on any subject and 
criticism of any kind, brickbats @ 
orchids. We want to know what’s on 
your mind. Other readers do, too. Aé 
dress Letters Editor, Scholastic Mage 


zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, F 


N. Y. — The Editors. 
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@INFLATION, bogey-man of every 
consumer, haunts the Houses of the 80th 
Congress, too. 

At the special session last month 
Congress tried to drive away the specter 
of inflation by passing a bill with these 
principal provisions: 

In order to relieve the demand for 
American food supplies, non-European 
countries are offered help to grow more 
food, and the amount of grain that can 
be used to make liquor is limited; the 
government's wartime power to control 
or prevent export of scarce goods is 
continued; businessmen are encouraged 
to share scarce materials voluntarily 
without fear of anti-trust suits. 

President Truman signed the bill. 
But he declared it is too weak to bring 
down prices. 

The President had asked the special 
session for much broader powers to 
fight inflation, including the right to 
ration certain goods and to control 
prices and wages. 

Congressmen came back to Washing- 
ton for the regular session January 6 to 
find that prices were still rising. The 
President sent a message asking Con- 
gress for the more drastic controls he 
failed to receive in December. 

The price problem is mixed up with 
other great issues that face the current 
session of Congress. The Marshall Plan 
will require the U.S. to provide scarce 
goods to Europe, a step which may 
raise prices further. Tax reduction, 
desired by Republican leaders in Con- 
gress, might have the same effect. 

The President, who had asked $17,- 
000,000,000 as a four-year Marshall 
Plan fund, has agreed to let Congress 
provide funds for each year separately. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ THE WAY TO REDUCE PRICES— 
is for individual businesses to begin 
cutting their own prices. 

So says General Electric Company's 
president, Charles E. Wilson. “GE” set 
an example by lowering its prices an 
average of five per cent. 

If others take similar action the price 
level will stop rising and the cost of 
living will drop, Mr. Wilson said. At 
our presstime, no other major com- 
panies had joined General Electric's 
price-cutting crusade. 

A year ago Ford and International 
Harvester cut prices, then had to raise 
them again as costs increased. 


®TILL THE END OF TIME? If 
James Caesar Petrillo has his way, it 
will be that long before musical records 
ate made again in the United States: 

. 


DIANUARY 19, 1948 









The president-czar of the American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL) made 
good his previous announcement that 
no new instrumental recordings would 
be made on and after New Year’s Day, 
1948. , 

Union contracts with 771 record 
companies expired at midnight, Decem- 
ber 31, and many musical and theater 
stars rushed through last-minute record- 
ings of songs or band numbers. Arturo 
Toscanini’s symphony players are as 
fully unionized as Eddie Condon’s jazz. 
But there is a large backlog of classical 
records. 

Radio networks were given a reprieve 
by Petrillo till January 31. The practice 
of “transcribing” programs for rebroad- 
cast at later hours for other time zones 
may have to end then. 

For five years the union has collected 
a “welfare fund” fee on every record 
sold. But this practice was forbidden by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The music boss 
has been on trial in Chicago for violat- 
ing the Lea Act passed by Congress to 
prevent compelling broadcasters to 
hire more musicians than they needed. 
Decision is due this week. 

“Why should musicians destroy their 
own jobs by ‘canned music’?” asks Mr. 
Petrillo in defense of his policy. 


When Michael was King: A speech 
to Parliament. Premier Groza listens. 






News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 
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@ ROMANIA. King Meets Girl; King 
Gives Up Crown for Girl. As a movie 
scenario, it’s pretty corny. But as a true- — 
to-life romance, it was front-page news 

the world over. 

The hero is the handsome 26-year-old 
King Michael of Romania; the heroine 
is the comely 24-year-old Danish Prin- 
cess Anne of Bourbon-Parma. 

The two met (and saw much of —% 
each other) when they both attended ~~ 
the recent wedding in London of Prin- | 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip. It was, 
say the gossips, “Love at first sight.” 

However that may be, King Michael 
returned to Romania and asked permis- 
sion of the Communist-controlled gov- 
ernment to marry Princess Anne. When 
permission was refused, he gave up his 
throne. Shortly thereafter the love- 
smitten ex-King departed for Switzer- 
land, where he expects to be joined soon 
by the woman of his choice. When the 
royal wedding bells will ring is still 
unknown. 

Said Princess Anne, after Michaels ~~ 
abdication, “Wherever he goes; I will ~~ 
follow him.” 

As royal romances go, there has been 
nothing like it since 1936 when the 
British King Edward (now: Duke of 
Windsor) gave up his crown to marry 
the Baltimore-born Mrs. Wallis Simp- 
son. fe 

What's Behind It: (Caution! This isto 
be read only by the non-romantic, non- 
movie-minded, serious students.) The 
prosaic truth is that sooner or later 
King Michael would have had to abdi- 
cate. The Russians, the real masters of 
the country, were putting the skids  ~ 
under him. They wanted no monarch in | 
any of their satellite states. A popular~ 
king might prove they feared, a rally- ~ © 
ing point for the anti-Communist oppo- 
sition. King Michael's romance served — ~ 
as a convenient excuse for the Russians | 
to dethrone him. Me 

Oil-rich Romania is the second large 
est country in the Balkans. It has @ 
population of 16,000,000 and covers 
an area of 92,000 square miles. Until 
Michael’s abdication, it was the last 
remaining monarchy in the Soviet orbit, ~ 









World 


News Ta = ae 


+ ® BRITAIN’S LABOR GOVERN- 
MENT has taken another big step in 
transforming Britain into a Socialist 
state. On New Year's Day the govern- 
ment took over the railway system. 

The nationalization (public owner- 
ship) of British railways was the result 
of the Transport Act passed by Parlia- 
ment last year. 

The system consists of 52,000 miles 
of track, 20,000 locomotives, 45,000 
passenger cars, and 1,230,000 freight 
cars. In addition, it includes the London 
subways, streetcars, and buses; also 18 
canals and inland waterways. 

Holders of shares in the British rail- 
way system—and there are about a mil- 
lion of them—lost their ownership of 
the railways. But the shareholders did 
not lose the money they had invested. 
They received British Transport stock, 
a sort of government bond, of approxi- 
mately equal value to their holdings of 
railway stock. Their Transport stock will 
earn three per cent interest and matures 
in 1978 to 1988. 

During the two and a half years that 
the Labor government has been in office, 
it has already nationalized the coal in- 


dustry, civil aviation, the Bank of 
England, and cable and wireless com- 
munications. Still to be nationalized, 


according to the Labor party program, 


are light and power industries and iron 


and steel. 


@ BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. Despite the 
strained diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, Britain and Russia 
signed a short-term trade treaty. 
Under the terms of the accord, Russia 
is to sell Britain 750,000 tons of coarse 
grain in 1948. In return, the British are 
to supply the Russians with timber- 
cutting machinery, transport equipment, 


and’ electrical tools. 
POLITICS 


@ ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Sen- 
ator from Michigan, has asked Michigan 
Republicans not to propose his name for 
the Presidential nomination. 

“I can best serve my country by com- 
pleting my present term in the Senate,” 
he said. His term runs until 1952. He is 


Chief spokesman for the Republican 
party in foreign affairs. 
Senator Vandenberg has been re- 


garded as a possible “dark horse” caridi- 
date for the Republican Presidential 
Nomination. Some observers think he 


Might run if he were “drafted.” 





THE FAR EAST 


@U SAW’S DOOM. The career of a 
former Japanese puppet in Burma 
neared its end. U Saw, Quisling Premier 
of Burma during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the country, has been sentenced 
to death by a special court in Rangoon. 

U Saw was found guilty, together 
with eight of his accomplices, of the 
murder of Burmese Premier U Aung 
San and six of the latter’s ministers on 
July 19, 1947. Testimony at the trial 
pointed to U Saw as the brains behind 
the plot that resulted in the assassina- 
tion of the members of the Ministers’ 
Council last summer. 

Under Burma’s new Constitution, the 
sentenced men can appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the Republic. 

The Republic of Burma came into 
being on January 4 at 4:20 A. M. This 
was the hour and minute that Buddhist 
astrologers picked as the luckiest time 
for the birth of the new state. 

Burma (population, 17,000,000; area, 
260,000 square miles) is the latest 
Asiatic territory to become independent 
of Britain. It had been ruled by the 
British for 62 years. 


The new republic is expected to me 
soon for membership in the U. N. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ TRACKING THE COLD GERM t 
its lair, researchers of the U. S. Public 
Health Service have made encouraging 
progress in the quest for a cure. 

The common cold costs the Americay 
public a billion dollars a year. & 
causes more loss of time from jobs than 
any other disease. All efforts to find g 
fool-proof remedy have failed. 

Drs. Norman Topping, Leon Atlas, 
and R. W.G. Wyckoff, working with 
the aid of prisoners at the Lorton Re 
formatory, District of Columbia, re 
ported success in inoculating volunteers 
with colds. They took washings from 
the nose of a man with a natural-cold, 
gave them to five others, and within 4 
hours produced definite cold symptoms. 

The scientists were also able to “keep 
alive” the cold germ and grow it fora 
long period in fertile hen’s eggs. With 
electron miscroscopes, the agent thus 
isolated was seen as “characteristic par- 
ticles” of the same general type as in- 
fluenza viruses. 
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ny News Photo 


Leif Ericson’s Vikings reached the New World in an open boat 1,000 years ago, 
but these modern Norsemen came by air to discover America. These 21 young 
people from Scandinavia and Finland are guests in New York and New Jersey 
homes and are attending high school with their student hosts. They won a trip 0 
America by writing prize essays on “The World We Want” and by passing tests 
in knowledge of the U. N. and of American History. They will appear at the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum For High Schools March 6. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS ON PAGE 7 
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United Nations Photo 


The United Nations now has a flag of its own. 
Background is light blue. The emblem is white. 


New Guinea Report 


Northeastern New Guinea is a 
United Nations trusteeship. It is admin- 
istered by Australia. The trusteeship 
agreement requires Australia to make 
reports to the U. N. Trusteeship Coun- 
cl on how things are going in New 
Guinea. 

Last month Australia sent in a re- 
port. It described the terrible damage 
suffered by New Guinea during World 
War II. The island was a major battle- 
ground of the war. Australia said that 





she has begun to rebuild the area and 
to help the natives make a better living. 

The trusteeship area occupies about 
one fourth of the huge Pacific island of 
New Guinea. Next to Greenland, New 
Guinea is the largest island in the world 
(Australia is larger, but geographers 
consider it a continent rather than an 
island). 

The Dutch hold the western part of 
New Guinea. The southeastern part of 
the island is the Territory of Papua, 
which belongs to Australia. It is not a 
trust territory. 

During the recent war, the Australian 
report said, almost every settlement in 
the trust territory was destroyed. Public 
utilities were wrecked. Most of the 
small ships which carry much of the 
region’s trade were lost. 

Most New Guinea natives make their 
living by agriculture. Australia said the 
natives are being taught more modern 
farming methods. They are learning to 
grow crops which they did not raise 
previously, such as coffee, tea, cacao, 
cinchona (source of quinine), and 
fibers. 

New Guinea’s pigs, important to the 
natives for food, were mostly killed dur- 
ing the war. Australia is helping to re- 
place them. Steps are under way to re- 
store production of rubber and copra 
(copra yields an oil used in soap). 


United Nations News 
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U. N. Dolls 


"Round the world in fashions! Fifty- 
seven dolls, each dressed to represent 
one country of the. United Nations, 
hung on a U. N. Christmas tree d 
the recent Christmas Exposition 
Children’s Carnival at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

Two sisters dressed the dolls. They 
are Jean Meyer and Mrs. Bertha Wag- 
ner. Mrs. Wagner started the project = 
after a visit to the U. N. It took weeks 
of research to design the dresses, and 
visits to five different cities to find the 
materials. Altogether it took the two 
women eight months to complete the 
project. 

The sisters hope the dolls “will make 
everyone more U. N. conscious.” 

Here are three of the dolls. 


* 

















Cuba Colombia 


Russia 





Specialized Agencies 


ALANCING their books for 1947, 
3 eight of the specialized agencies of 

the United Nations have an- 
nounced considerable progress for the 
last twelve-month period. Gains have 
been made in raising the standards of 
health, nutrition, education, social se- 
curity, and economic welfare in many 
countries of the world. 

Officials of these agencies warned, 
however, against over-optimism. Thus 
far the surface has been barely 
scratched. They do feel heartened by 
the fact that agreement was reached 
among most of the world’s govern- 
ments on matters affecting day-to-day 
living. This is in sharp contrast with 
the disagreements in the purely politi- 
cal sphere. 

Following are summaries of the re- 
ports of the eight specialized agencies: 

FAO (Food and Agricultural Organi- 
tation). Its major achievement in 1947 
Was the creation of an 18-member 
World Food Council which is to work 
out allocations for scarce foods. 
(International Labor Office). 


This agency, which was formerly un- 
der the League of Nations, resumed 
all its pre-war activities in 1947. 
UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and” Cultural Organi- 
zation). According to Director-General 
Julian Huxley, this organization in 
1947 began “successful operations at 
almost every point along its broad front 
of international education, science and 
culture.” It has started to provide war- 
torn countries with books, scientific 
equipment, and musical instruments. 
ICAO (International Civil Aviation 
Organization). This organization now 
includes 45 member nations which op- 
erate more than 90 per cent of the 
world’s international air transport. It 
completed its organizational work in 
1947 and is now prepared to deal with 
concrete problems in regulating the 
world’s airways. At present, it is work- 
ing out uniform technical standards. 
World Bank. Its president, John J. 
McCloy, reports that the Bank has made 
loans of $497,000,000 to four countries 
— France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Luxembourg. 
World Fund. The purpose of the 





Fund is to help governments keep the 
value of their currencies stable. To ~~ % 
date, the Fund has made available to 
the member countries nearly $435,000,- + 
000 in U. S. currency and $6,000,000 
in British pounds sterling in exchange 
for other national currencies. “ 

IRO (International Refugee Organiza- —__ 
tion). This is still only a preparatory — 
commission. Only eight governments 
have approved the IRO constitution” ~~ 
and seven more are needed to bring the | 
organization into full life. Nevertheless, ~~ 
the preparatory commission has ae 
for an average of 650,000 persons @ 
month in displaced persons camps im ~ 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and the Middle 
East. About 100,000 displaced persons » 
have been resettled. ee 

WHO (World Health Organization). 
This agency’s greatest accomplishment ~ 
in 1947 was its fight against the cholera 
epidemic in Egypt. This fight, accord- 
ing to Dr. Frank A. Calderone, “wag 
the first time in medical history that am 
epidemic which spread at the rate Of 
more than 1,000 new cases a day hag ~ 
been checked in so short a time” — 
months. 
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International News Photo 


Nearly 2,000,000 Germans are still war prisoners. None are held by U. S. 
This ex-prisoner mailed himself a package before his release by U. S. 


That question arises from the col- 

lapse of German peace talks last 
month. -The Foreign Ministers Council 
has failed completely in its efforts 
_to write a treaty for Germany (see 
Jan. 5 issue). 

For nearly three years Germany has 
been split into four occupation zones. 
In addition, Poland controls the eastern 
provinces of Silesia and Pomerania, 
formerly part of Germany. Poland and 
Russia have divided up East Prussia, 
another part of pre-war Germany. 

Like Humpty Dumpty, Germany has 


0": Germany — or two Germanies? 


had a great fall —and isn’t likely to be. 


put together again very soon. For the 
near future, at least, observers see little 
chance for unifying Germany. 


What will happen now? 

One thing seems certain: a new and 
important page of world history will be 
written in the news from Germany this 
year. 

Russia may ring down the “Iron Cur- 
tain” and practically seal off her zone 
of occupation from western Germany. 
Since the Foreign Ministers’ meeting, 
the Russians have gotten rid of the 
chief anti-Communist leader in their 
zone, Jakob Kaiser. A Communist-led 
German state may be set up as a new 
satellite for Soviet Russia in central 
Europe. 

“Trizonia” is the most interesting pos- 
sibility in western Germany (whenever 
we use the term “western Germany” in 
this article, we refer to the British, 
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Germany as on ec-nomic problem: why Europe is short of steel and coal. 


Riddle 


French, and American zones of ocgy 
pation — see map). “Trizonia” is a term 
describing the possible merger of thes 
three zones of western Germany. 

An economic union between th 
American and British zones went into 
effect last year. The French are not 
very enthusiastic about joining with the 
other two zones. But at the end of the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting, French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault ad 
mitted that “Trizonia” is a real poss- 
bility. 

There may be other changes in west- 
ern Germany. Probably Ruhr industry 
will expand to produce goods to help 
western Europe under the Marshall 
Plan. There is even talk of allowing 
Germans to form a central government 
for the western zones. If and when that 
happens, western Germany would be 
come practically a separate country. 





The “Two Germanies” Compared 


Western Germany and eastern Ger 
many are very different regions. The 
Polish-Russian eastern half of the pre 
war Germany is a farming region. More 
than half of pre-war Germany’s food 
production came from this area. The 
three western zones, on the other hand, 
have 85 per cent of pre-war Germany's 
steel industry, 80 per cent of Germany’ 
coal, and 61 per cent of Germany's it 
dustrial production. 

Germany, now falling into fragments, 
became a united country for the first 
time only 77 years ago. The German 
Empire, created in 1871, perished in 
defeat at the end of World War I. But 
Hitler built a new and even more pow- 
erful Reich. 

In 1939 he launched his war for 
world conquest. His legions overran of 
dominated practically all the continent 
of Europe. Five years ago his armies 
stood at the borders of Asia and held 
sway clear across North Africa. 


How the Nazis Fell 


The turning point came swiftly and 
suddenly in the latter part of 1 
From El Alamein, the British drove the 
Nazi tank corps out of Egypt. The stub 
born Russians held firm in wr 
Stalingrad and finally destroyed a vast 
German army. Americans sto 
ashore in North Africa. 

Pounded by air armadas, crushed be 
tween American and British armies @ § 
the west and Russian forces on 
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east, Germany crumbled. Surrender 
came on May 8, 1945. 

When Nazi Germany surrendered, 
industry was practically at a standstill. 
Fifteen out of every 100 homes were 
destroyed, and 23 out of every 100 were 
damaged. Food supplies ran out. 


Ten million Germans driven out of 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the form- 
er German provinces claimed by Poland 
have crowded into the occupation 
zones. They add to the problem of 
homeless, hungry, jobless Germans. 

In the Big Four occupation zones, a 


of the Reich 


region considerably smaller than pre- 
war Germany, now live 66,000,000 
people. This is almost as many as the 
population of all pre-war Germany. The 
greatest increases were in the western 
zones. 

The ruined Reich is “Europe’s sick 
man.” Until he is on the road to health 
again, Europe is not likely to find peace 
or prosperity. 

Why? 

1. Germany is the great workshop 
of the continent of Europe. Germany 
digs much of the coal and makes much 





si 
Will Germany fall into fragments as’ result - 


of East-West split? — 


of the steel so vital to Europe’s indus «~ 
trial civilization. Trade with Germany 
is important to all Germany’s neighbors. 

Most of the Marshall-Plan countries 
bought more goods from Britain and 
Germany than from any other countries 
in Europe before World War II. Pre- 
war Germany was also one of the best 
customers for goods from most of the 
Marshall-Plan countries. But today Ger- 
many’s industry is working at about 40 _ 
per cent of capacity and trade is a 
mere trickle. 

2. There’s no jail big enough to hold 
66,000,000 people. Germany has more 
people than any country in Europe ex- 
cept Russia. These people are vigorous 
and skillful. If Germany learns to live 
as a law-abiding member of the family 

















Will all four powers stay 
in Berlin or will Western 
powers establish Trizonia, 
with seat at Frankfort? 
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Will the mines and factories 
of the Ruhr be put under 
international control or un- 
der German management? 
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Will the eastern borders of 
Germany be altered? (Arrows 
point to former German areas 
now under Polish occupation.) 






















| Germany as a peace problem: some of the unsolved questions that cause friction among the wartime allies, 


Will the Soviet Union refuse 
to sign an Austrian treaty 
in order to keep her troops 
in the Balkan countries? 

























What will the boundaries 
of the Saar region be and 
will that area be annexed 
politically by the French? 
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Figures in boxes indicate number of 
Russian troops in satellite countries 
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 Gitizens of the European community. 
But if they go hungry too long and lose 


hope, the Germans may turn in desper- 
ation to new totalitarian leaders. Ger- 
many under such leadership might 
again threaten the peace of the world. 

We have sttipped Germany of her 
armies, warships, and war industries. 
We have limited the amount of steel 
Germany can make. We have abolished 
the Nazi party. But these things can be 
rebuilt. The best way to prevent that is 
to teach Germans to want peace and 
democratic ways of living. 

One reason why Germany is still the 
sick man of Europe is that the doctors 
—the wartime allies — can’t agree what 
to prescribe for him. Until peace terms 
are made, no long-term plans for Ger- 
man recovery can be drawn. 


Peacemaking Failure 


At the Yalta Conference in 1945, 
Russia, Britain, and the U. S. agreed 
to make no separate peace with Ger- 
many. At the Potsdam Conference later 
that year, the job of planning peace 
settlements was assigned to the Foreign 
Ministers Council. This body is com- 
posed of the foreign ministers of Rus- 
sia, Britain, and France, and the U. S. 
Secretary of State. 

The Council has completed peace 
treaties with all former members of the 
Axis in Europe except Germany and 
Austria. Last month the Council tried, 
and failed, to write peace terms for 


’ Germany and Austria. Foreign Minister 
Molotov of the Soviet Union disagreed- 


at almost every point with the repre- 
sentatives of the three Western powers. 
The main points of disagreement 
were these: 
1. Shall Poland be allowed to keep 


At this barter 


\ 
that part of pre-war Germany which is 
now under Polish control? 

Russia says Poland was given this 
land for keeps. The Western powers 
insist that the question of Poland’s fron- 
tiers is not finally settled. 

2. What reparations® should Ger- 
many pay? 

Russia wants $10,000,000,000 in rep- 
arations from Germany. The western 
powers say this is too much. Russia also 
demands that part of this sum be paid 
in the form of goods produced by Ger- 
man farms and factories. The Western 
powers oppose this demand beeause 
these goods are needed to feed and 
clothe the German people. For lack of 
German-produced goods, the U. S. and 
Britain are spending $700,000,000 a 
year for relief to the Germans in their 
zones. 

3. What kind of a government should 
Germany have? 

The Russians want a powerful cen- 
tral government. The Western powers 
fear that a powerful central government 
might fall under communist or totali- 
tarian leadership. 

The year 1948 promises to bring im- 
portant changes to Germany. By coin- 
cidence, years that in end in “48” have 
often marked great turning points for 
Germany. Let us turn the spotlight of 
history on a few examples: 


The date: 1648. 

The place: Munster, in northwest 
Germany. 

Europe's’ diplomats had just 


signed the Treaty of Westphalia. It 
brought to a close the Thirty Years 
War. One army after another had 
fought across German territory. Ger- 
many seemed to be utterly ruined. One 
sthird of her people had died. Trade 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 


market in Berlin, Germans line up to swap cameras, soccer balls, 





and farming had almost ceased. Ag 
result of the Treaty of Westphalia, Gg 





many split into tiny fragments. Some. 


thing like 1,800 separate states ap 
peared on the German lands previously 
dominated by the Habsburgs of Aus. 
tria. Not until 1871 were the German 
states fully unified. 

The date: 1748. 

The place: Aix-la-Chapelle 
Aachen), in northwest Germany. 

Another war, the War of the Austrian 
Succession, had just ended. The war 
marked the rise of a new power in cem 
tral Europe. This newcomer on the im 
ternational scene was Prussia, in north 
east Germany. Prussia’s soldier-king 
Frederick the Great, had grabbed §} 
lesia from Austria. Under the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia kept its gaing 
So ended the first round in the long 
rivalry between Prussia and Austria for 
mastery of Germany. Prussia won out 
In 1871 King William I of Prussia be 
came emperor of united. Germany. 

The date: 1848. 

The place: Frankfort-on-the Main. 

The year 1848 is famous as Europe's 
“Year of Revolution.” Everywhere peo- 
ple were demanding a share in goverm- 
ment. An elected Parliament met in 
Frankfort. Its members came from vari- 
ous parts of Germany. They hoped to 
unify Germany and to gain democratic 
rights for the people. For a moment it 
seemed that a more or less democratic 
German nation would emerge. But the 
hope was in vain. The king of Prussia 
refused to cooperate with the Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament collapsed. But it 
had raised among Germans a desire for 
national unity—a desire achieved in 
1871. 

The date: 1948. 

What new chapter of Germany’s tur- 
bulent history will unfold? 
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‘ ‘ Vicky in The Daily News Chronicle, London, England 
Hunger: a bitter German joke (A British view of what to do with the Ruhr) 





A nation broken in two 
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Science has given us not only modern farm machinery; 
it has also developed hardier plants, with greater 
food value, and helped wipe out many plant diseases. 


























of clothing in factories, clothes were usually made 
at home. Sewing clothes was another chore for mother. 
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news from every corner of the world, and brings 


oe Every 24 hours the modern newspaper swiftly gathers 
the 
' it to our doorstep, free of government interference. 








Once steel was expensive, took a long time to make. 
The cheap and abundant production of steel paved the 
way for many of the developments of modern industry. 





pain, and save lives by delicate surgical operations. 
We have also found cures for many dreaded diseases. 








The barn dance of great-grandfather’s time is still 
lots of fun today. But science has added to our fun 
by giving us many more ways of enjoying ourselves. | 
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tleman, “that hot water comes out of the hot water 
faucet.” 

This isn’t just a joke. It is a tribute that the whole 
world pays to American efficiency. We make gadgets 
work. We make buildings scrape the sky. We make auto- 
mobiles run and airplanes fly. We do things. Other na- 
tions do things too. But we do so much more. 

The progress we have made under freedom is one 
of the “miracles of mankind.” 

Our wartime production astonished the world. An 
old-time boast became a wartime slogan: “If it is diffi- 
cult, we do it immediately. The impossible takes a lit- 
tle longer.” 

We are the richest nation in the world, and we have 
the highest standard of living. We have more than half 
of all the telephones in the world, 29 million of them. 
We have 34 million radios and 18 million vacuum 
cleaners. We have 26 million homes with bath tubs, and 
18 million with central heating. We ride around in 28 
million automobiles. 

Any American who does not have all of these “luxu- 
ries” thinks he is unfortunate. And any American who 
has none of them considers himself to be without the 
very necessities of life. And he is! We can never rest 
until all of our people have all these necessities which 
in other countries are thought of as “luxuries.” 

We have made more goods available to more people 
than any other country. At the same time, our work- 
men earn more moriey for their labor and work fewer 
hours to earn that money. 

For we have learned that in the prosperity of our 
people lies the key to industrial prosperity. Without a 
prosperous market for its goods, industry would soon 
wither. And to make more of these goods available to 
more people, we have to raise the standard of living 
of all people. Industry and labor must go forward hand 
in hand. They are partners in the American dream. 


| TS ONLY in America,” said a much traveled gen- 


Not by Bread Alone 


Of course we are proud of our progress. There are 
good reasons for it. We have the benefits of our vast 
natural resources, and our climate. We also have our 
os of free enterprise, which has given us the will to 

o things and helped us to develop our scientific effi- 
ciency and mass production. But we believe that our 
basic freedoms, our resources of people from every- 
where on the earth, and our unconquerable spirit have 
even more to do with our progress. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 





Our Progress Under Freedom 


Yes, our unconquerable spirit. For we value our 
spiritual and social progress even more than our material 7 
progress. None of us believes that material gains are— 
or ought to be — the great goal of all our effort. We are 
on our way to the better society that our ancestors © 
dreamed about, even if we have not yet arrived. And 
nothing will stop us. There are obstacles along the road, — 
and sometimes we stand still, or even fall back a step. ~ 
But always, on the long trek, we go forward. 

Public education, now commonplace among progres- 
sive countries, was our idea. We started it. We fostered 
it. We know that we have not arrived at our goal, and ~~ 
that we must have more, and more and more educa= | 

_tion. Even so, our 1947 figures of 28,500,000 students in 
elementary and secondary schools is a pretty good ree- 
ord. And we have 2,400,000 students in our colleges and 
universities. 

Church membership of around 68 million is impor- | 
tant. But just as important is the fact that people can 
express themselves through 260 different religious faiths. 

Does jive send you? Or basketball? Well, all this ~~ 
comes under the old-fashioned name of recreation. = 
Older folks take theirs in golf or fishing. But Americans 
of all ages like to have fun! We like it enough to be 
willing to pay for it — $8,000,000,000 each year. Having 
fun is an essential part of living. 

Free public libraries were also an American idea, ~~ 
Twenty-six million of us borrow books from libraries * 
each year. These libraries are maintained by federal, 
state or local funds. Colleges, universities and many | 
schools and institutions Have their own libraries. Then 
there are many special libraries in technical and pro- * 7 
fessional fields. The gifts of Andrew Carnegie and many 
others have helped provide public libraries in hundreds . 
of communities. 


21h 


Cure for Democracy’s Ills Is More Democracy 


We know we fall short of our ideals. For example; 
many of our people still live in slums. But large-scale — 
slum clearance is being carried out in many cities. And ~ 
shining new homes are being built, some with’the as=— ~ 
sistance of public funds. There are not yet enough new 
homes going up. But how much or how little publie ~~ 
housing we will have is something that we, the people, 
through our legislators, will decide. ag 

For we are never satisfied! We still have many prob=- 
lems and imperfections, many unrealized dreams, But ~ 
to go forward we need only to look back with h aa 
to our past — a good past. For we have learned that the — 
cure for the imperfections of democracy is — more” 
democracy! 

Nothing is finished. The future, full of opportunity,” 
stretches before us. We shall remain’a great and for- 
ward-looking nation only if we keep true to the demo=- 
cratic faith of our fathers. 

(No installment of All Out for Democracy next we 
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Crime Prevention Association 


Training in democratic methods: the Council of the South Philadelphia Boys Club listens to an adult adviser. 


A New Deal for 


ears will be turned toward Phila- 
delphia. In the Quaker City’s mam- 
moth Convention Hall, both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties will be 
choosing their respective candidates for 
the Presidency of the United States. 
Come spring, Philadelphia expects 
another event that may prove oi lasting 
importance to the city, although it may 
not receive as big headlines as the po- 
litical conventions. For, about May of 
this year, a year’s patient study of juve- 


C=: spring, the nation’s eyes and 


nile delinquency* will be ready for. 


translation into a program of action. 

One out of every five persons ar- 
rested is under 21 years of age. Seven 
out of every 10 adult criminals were 
* delinquents in their youth 

These are nation-wide averages. The 
problem of juvenile crime is just as 
Serious for other cities as for Phila- 
delphia. Cities have tried all sorts of 
*ways to deal with the problem of the 
young criminal. Generally these efforts 
were made piecemeal by a few agencies 
or groups. 

Philadelphia is trying something dit- 
ferent. The many agencies dealing 
with young people have joined to study 


%& Means word is defined on page 16. 





Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Secunda 


By Marion 


the problem down to the roots. This 
study is nearing its close. When all the 
facts are in, a general report will be 
made. Then, leaders of the program 
hope, their recommendations will de- 
velop into a community-wide campaign 
to help every Philadelphia boy and girl 
become a useful citizen. Such a project 
would make use of everything the city 
has to offer young people. Philadelphia 
knows that there is no simple, single, 
easy answer to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

This “Philadelphia Story” begins back 
in November, 1946. 

Alarmed at the high rate of juvenile 
crime, Attorney General Tom Clark 
called a National Conference for the 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency. One conclusion that the con- 
ference reached was this: 

“Juvenile delinquency must be dealt 
with on the community level.’ 

Delegates were urged to return home 
and form local conferences. Philadelphia 
was the first large city to act. 

“Sorry I can’t tell you that we met, 
mapped out a program, and promptly 
cut juvenile arrests in half,” said J. 
Francis Finnegan, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Conference for the Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

“It’s really that kind of wishful think- 
ing that’s been wrong with our ap- 
proach,” maintains Mr. Finnegan. “No 
one program can bring an end to de- 
linquency and crime. If a community 


"Bad Boys” 


really wants to see that its young people 
don’t get into trouble, it has to consider 
the many different ‘aceas’ that influence 
the behavior of girls and boys Then it 
has to work out the best solutions for 
the problems in each of these areas.” 

Representatives of every local or- 
ganization interested in the welfare of 
young people were invited to the Phila- 
delphia Conference. It met last May. 
Local high school students were among 
those attending. After this general meet 
ing, 284 persons signed up to do im 
tensive work in one of the nine “areas” 
selected as having the greatest effect 
on the lives of young people, 

The nine areas are: church, home, 
school, recreation, juvenile court and 
detention facilities, police, citizen pat 
ticipation and neighborhood organiz& 
tion, “treatment resources” (such “a 
child-guidence clinics and family-serviee 
agencies), and coordination, The @& 
ordination group links together the work 
of all the other groups. The committe 
or “panel,” for each area is headed by@ 
local citizen who is a recognized att 
thority in that field. 

Mr. Finnegan reports that all panels 
have been working steadily since last 


May. This is their »im: (1) to find out 
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pat is already being done to meet the 


slems in each of the vital areas; 


~ (9) to recommend ways and means of 


meeting problems that are still un- 
solved. 

Some of the panels are working out 
solutions of some problems revealed by 
their study. In other cases action will 
require cooperation by official bodies 
and private organizations. The coordi- 
nation panel will “follow up” the gen- 
eral report of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence in efforts to carry out the recom- 
mended program. 

What have the panels done? 

Take the church panel. It is led by 
a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, and a 
Protestant minister. The panel has 
worked out a system by which the 
Juvenile Court and the Probation De- 
partment will work closely with the 
city’s 1,600 churches to help young 
people in trouble, 

The church panel also felt that re- 
ligious groups could have stronger 
youth programs. The panel plans to 
choose the three outstanding youth pro- 
grams now being carried on by various 
denominations. Details of program con- 
tents, organization, and leadership train- 
ing will be given to all churches. 


The Recreation Program 


Then there’s recreation. 

“We're blind to what we already 
have,” complains John C. Kieffe1, chair- 
man of the recreation panel. “Our school 
buildings and grounds could he put to 
much greater use.” 

Mr, Kieffer’s committee recently com- 
pleted drawing up a recreation program 
to make use of school property. The 
program would provide planned activ- 
ities for all age groups in the afternoons 
and evenings throughout the year. The 
plan is now being considered by the 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education. 


Accordin, 
chairman, the school panel will recom- 
mend smaller classes. It will propose 
increased counseling service to help 
avoid delinquency. 

The community-neighborhood panel 
emphasizes the importance of good 
housing. Dr. Irvin W. Underhill, a lead- 
ing spokesman for Philadelphia’s 300,- 
000 Negroes, is chairman. He manages 
Richard Allen Homes, Philadelphia’s 
largest slum-clearance project. He has 
seen at close range how children change 
from trouble-makers to cooperating 
young citizens when they move from 
overcrowded tenements to clean, health- 


ful homes. 


What Good Housing Means 


Dr. Underhill says: “The latest figures 
show that the rate of arrests for boys 
and girls aged seven to 17 is 35.7 per 
1,000 in the housing project. In the 
eight-block slum district around the pro- 
ject the rate is 112.5 per 1,000. There’s 
your answer.” 

A city the size ot Philadelphia has 
hundreds of different organizations that 
offer educational, social, and recreation 
services to young people. Finding a 
way to let everyone know “what the 
other fellow is doing” is the job of 


Harry S. Ward. Mr. Ward, principal of { 


Henry C. Lea Public School, heads the 
community-coordination panel. 

“We Philadelphians have a reputation 
for being slow,” Mr. Ward comments. 
“Some writer said that ‘patience is a 
vice in Philadelphia.’ But there’s no way 
to mesh all these gears in a hurry. Each 
little organization is afraid of losing its 
own identity if it works too closely with 
the next fellow. 

“But we're getting there. Just look at 
the way so nfiny groups are working to- 
gether on this whole juvenile delin- 
quency control project.” 





Community Chest of Philadelphia 
To keep boys out of trouble give them interesting things to do. 
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Questions -are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME. 
CLASS. 


1. RIDDLE OF THE REICH 


A. On the line to the left of the 
name in Column A, place the number 
preceding the phrase in Column B 
| which best describes it. Each counts 4, 
{ Total 16. 
| COLUMN A COLUMN B 
{— * Frederick 1. Russian foreign 











the Great minister 
2. French foreign 
— b. William I minister 
8. Soldier-king in 
18th century 


io © Bidault 4 Austrian king 


5. First emperor of @ =~ 
united Germany — 


My score. 


B. Using the numbers 1 to 5 place ~~ 
the following events in correct chrom- 
ological (time) order. Each counts 6) 
Total, 30. 

— Hitler starts world conquest 

— Failure of Foreign Ministers’ Coum- ~ 
cil 

— Creation of German Empire a 

—— End of the Thirty Years War 

— German defeat in World War If 


My scores 


I C. On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place the num- 

j ber preceding the phrase or word 

which best completes it. Each counts 5, 

Total, 45. 

__. a. The name used to describe @ 
possible linking of those oceu- 
pation zones in Germany not | 
held by the Russians is eS 

1. Bizonia 
2. Trizonia 
8. Romonia 
4. Southwestern Germany 4 

—___ b. The major industrial area of oa 

Germany is known as 
1. the Ruhr 
2. Bavaria 
8. Alsace-Lorraine . 
4. Berlin RY 

—— e@. The eastern half of pre-war Game” 
many is now held by 

1. Poland and Russia 


—__. d. Molotov 






































CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 
Ro- 


2. Czechoslovakia and 
mania ° 


3. France and Great Britain 





4. Gréat Britain and the U. S. | 


Russia is largely 
1. industrial 
2. desert 
3. agricultural 
4. unsettled 
The population of occupied Ger- 
* many today compared with the 
pxe-war German Reich is 
1. not known 
2. much larger 
3. about the same 
4. considerably smailer 
—— £ Russia, Britain, and the United 
States made an agreement to 
make no separate treaty of peace 
with Germany at 
1. Potsdam 3. Paris 
2. San Francisco 4. Yalta 
. The Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters has completed treaties of 
peace with all former members 
of the Axis in Europe except 
1. Japan and Italy 
2. Italy and Austria 
8. France and Bulgaria 
4. Austria and Germany 


points of disagreement among 
the foreign ministers except 

l. part of Germany to be 
kept by Poland 

2. need to prevent Germany 
from waging war again 

3. amount of reparations to 
be paid by Germany 

4. kind of government Ger- 
many should have 

—— i The most powerful state in pre- 

war Germany was 


1. Prussia 3. Baden 
2. Silesia 4. Bavaria 
My score_ 





ii. GERMANS IN THE U. S. 


On the line to the left of each of the 

following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 3. Total, 9. 
i. 
Who was the founder of Pennsylvania 
» who encouraged German immigrants to 
come to America? 








Ss. 
Who was the German officer who vol- | 


"unteered to help Washington train 

American troops? 

3. 
Who was the statesman who fled from 
Germany during the Revolution of 1848 
and became a U. S. Senator? 


My score 





Total score___ 





. The part of Germany held by | 





| shall’s discovery of gold; (2) the 


GOLD THAT BUILT THE West 7 


OLD! The very word makes men’s 
hearts throb with excitement. 
This week “California the Golden” 
will recapture the thrill that followed 
discovery of gold in the Sacramento 
Valley just 100 years ago. 
On January 24, many Californians 
will gather at the site near Coloma 


where James Marshall picked the first. 


gold nuggets from Sutter's Creek on 
January 24, 1848. Governor Earl War- 
ren will preside at a ceremony there. 

The ceremony marks the beginning 
of California’s three-year Centennial. It 
will celebrate three events: (1) Mar- 
“Gold 
Rush” of 1849; (3) California’s admis- 
sion as a state of the United States in 
1850. 

The story of California’s gold takes 
us back to a rainy afternoon in January 
ot 1848. A carpenter named James Mar- 
shall burst into the room of his em- 
ployer, Johann August Sutter. Marshall 
had been helping build a mill for Sut- 


| ter near Coloma. In the stream at the 


. All of the following are main | 








mill site Marshall had spied some glit- 
tering yellowish objects. 

Wrapping them in a bit of cotton, 
he rushed to Sutter. Trembling with ex- 
citement, Marshall opened the cotton 
pad. Sutter tested the objects with acid. 
They were gold — pure gold! 

In vain Sutter tried to keep the news 
a secret. In a few days the story leaked 
out. Gold! Men’s eyes glazed at the 
thought of the riches to be found in 
Sutter's Creek. Storekeepers: deserted 
their shops. Farmers left their cows to 
die in the fields. Off they dashed in 
frantic search for gold. 

The amateur miners overran Sutter's 
property, wrecked the mill, and. seized 
his land. Sutter's own workmen got the 
“gold fever.” They deserted, too. Finally 
Sutter himself, impoverished as a re- 
sult of the very wealth found on his 
land, joined in the mad rush. 


Coming: Sutter’s Own Story 


The story of the gold discovery at 
Sutter’s mill is best told in Sutter’s own 
words. The terse, dramatic tale will be 
brought to you in the next issue of 
World Week, February 2. 

There were no radios and no trans- 
continental telegraph in those days. 
Months passed before the news got 
“back East.” Then began the great 
Gold Rush of the Forty-Niners. Men set 
out for the West by the thousands. 

The effects on American life were 
enormous. Those effects are felt to this 
day. 

The Gold Rush brequght settlers to 
the empty West. 

California gold helped pay the costs 


of the Union Army during the Civil War, 

Gold laid the foundations for some 
great personal fortunes. 

The first transcontinental railroads 
were built to link the East with the 
new West. Thus vast new areas of the 
Midwestern grain- growing —_ empire 
opened up. 

These changes helped spur the in- 
dustrial development that followed the 
Civil War. 

Some California History 

California was becoming a part of 
the United States at the very time that 
Marshall made his discovery. Mexico 
ceded California to the United States 
in 1848 in the treaty that ended the 
Mexican War. The treaty was signed 
just a few days after Marshall found 
gold in Sutter’s Creek — but of course 
that momentous discovery was still un- 
known outside of California. 

Four hundred years ago California 
belonged to the world-wide empire 
built by Spain after Columbus discov- 
ered America. Juan Cabrillo, a Spanish 
explorer, sailed into San Diego in 1542 
— the first white man to visit California's 
shores. He planted the flag of Emperor 
Charles I of Spain. 

Spain claimed rule over California 
for nearly 300 years. A few Spanish mis- 
sionaries entered the region in the 17th 
century, but white settlements were 
few. 

Early in the 19th century revolutions 
broke out in Spanish possessions all 
over the New World. The revolutions 
ended in Spain’s defeat. California be- 
came part of the new nation of Mexico, 
and contiriued in Mexican possession 
until 1848. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Circle the letter marking the phrase that 
explains the italicized word. 

1. Part of Germany may be set up as a 
satellite state. a. independent; b. de- 
pendent 

2. Germany must rely upon imports to 
help its economic recovery. a. goods leav- 
ing a country; b. goods entering a country 

‘q-Z ‘qT ‘sromsuy 

STARRED * WORDS 

reparations (rép a ré shinz) —A noun. 

It is a term used most frequently after a 

war, Then the victors may demand that 

the losers pay for the damage they have 

caused during the war. Such a payment is 
reparations. 

juvenile delinquency (j60 ve nil de lin 
kwén si) —the “e” in both words is pro- 
nounced like the “e” in “event.” Juv 


in this case is an adjective meaning youth- _ 


ful. Delinquency is a noun meaning wrong- 
doing. 
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This script is an abridged version of 
one of the “Americans All — Immi- 
grants All’ series of radio scripts pre- 
pared by Gilbert Seldes and broadcast 
originally by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The script is made available to 
World Week by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Groups wishing to make use 
of the complete script for educational 
radio activities may obtain copies from 
the Educational Radio Script Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


ANNOUNCER: Americans All — Immi- 
gants All. This is the story of how you, 
the People of the United States, made 
this country — of the most spectacular 
movement of humanity in all recorded 
time — the movement of millions of men, 
Women, and children from other lands 
© the land they made their own. It is 
the story of what they endured and 
accomplished — and it is also the story 
of what this country did for them. 
Americans All — Immigrants All. 

Music: German folk song — Ach du 
Lieber Augustine. 

_ Narrator: Today we bring you the 





Americans All—Immigrants All 


story of the people who came to us in 
greater numbers than any others —a 
people who give us nearly a fourth of 
all our immigrants — the Germans. It is 
a story filled with famous names. Our 
story begins long before the American 
Revolution in a German family. To 
iroubled men and women struggling up 
from the horror of the Thirty Years War, 
William Penn’s nvitation comes as a 
beacon to a promised land — but Penn’s 
invitation falls into *trange hands . . 

Woman: Look, Johann, here is Herr 
Kransburg .. ‘rom America .. . he 
has a letter to us from my brother, Fritz. 

JoHann: Guten morgen, Herr Krans- 
burg. How is my brother-in-law? Goes 
it well with him in America? 

Kranssurc; Ja, ja! I have seen him in 
Pennsylvania —a fine province! Many 
Germans are there. i.nd in Carolina, too. 
They have much prosperity. 

Woman: He is not poor then? 

Kransspurc: When I have seen your 
brother, he had a gold watch with a 
chain — as thick as my own . . . See? 

Woman: We are pcor here . . . Tell 
me, Herr Kransburg, what does my 
brother say? I cannot read so well. 

Jouann: I can read it. Fritz says we 
should follow him to Pennsylvania. 

Woman: I should like to go there... 
but, Ach, we are not like Fritz. He was 
always free . . . he left it for us to take 
care of our parents. 

Jouann: No — look — he sent this for 
them. 

Woman: Twenty-five ducats. 

Jouann: You could be a great lady, 
too, in America, 

Woman: I... Ia great lady... 


_Ach, but how... 

















































Wide World 


IMMIGRANTS ARRIVE: a familiar scene at 
Ellis island, New York, before World War 1. 


KRraNsBuRG: Would vou like to go to 
America, Frau Appel? 

Woman: Ya! But we have not the 
passage money. 

JoHANN: We are poor, Kransburg. 4 
And we have to take care of our parents, 

Kranspurc: You could send money 
to your parents. 

JouHANN: It will take many years tor 
us — 

Kranssurc: It is a wonderful land. 
The deer hunting and the venison, the 
beautiful f urms. The passage money 
— Ach! I can arrange that. 

Woman: You think you can, Herr 
Kransburg? 

Kranspurc: | will do it for Fritzs ~~ 
sake. I will see you at your house toe 
night. I must go now. I have other let- 
ters to deliver. 

Jonann: Guten Tag, Herr Kransburg 
. . . Until tonight. (Going Off) Guten 


i ae 

(Knock on door. Sound of crowd in 
distance ) 

JoHANN: Come ir... 


Orricer: By order of the Elector 
Palatine . . . I search your house for 
the presence of one called a newlander ~~ 

. a fellow newly come from America 
pretending to have letters from your — 
relatives . . . Has he been here? 

Jouann: He was here . . . 

Woman: But the letter from my 
brother . . . 

Orricer: A forgery, woman. He has | 
letters to everyone .. Which way did © 
he go? 

Jonann: Up the road toward the 
church . . . But the letter was a true 
one... 

Orricer: Follow him, men . . . What 
did he tell you? 

Woman: My brother has become a 
gentleman in America . . . and wears a 


gold watch... oe 

Orricer: Lies... lies. . This feb 
low is an agent . . . He wants you to 
go to America . . . and the ship com- 


pany in Rotterdam will give him three 








' ducats for every man or woman he 
~ brings to sail . . . The Elector has issued 
"a mandate that none of these agents 
shall be tolerated in all the Palatinate 
eee 

Cries: We've got him. Here he is... 

Woman: I want to go to America... 
(Breaks into sobs.) 

Narrator: The attempt to bring im- 
migrants into America often was made 
by unscrupulous adventurers . . . but 
at the same time serious offers came 
from such men as William Penn, and in 
addition to good land, they offered re- 
ligious freedom Persecuted mi- 
norities abandoned whole villages and 
traveled by ox cart and on foot until 
they came to a port and set sail for 
America . . . Hundreds died on ship- 
board, but still they came. They settled 
farms in Pennsylvania—farms with 
great red barns and stout houses. They 
founded iron forges and glass works. 
They came to Louisiana. They came in 
thousands after royalty crushed the up- 
surge of democracy in Germany in 1848 
to Missouri to build St. Louis. They 
came to Wisconsin to build a great 
dairy industry and r ake Milwaukee fa- 
mous. 

Voice: They helped build our agri- 
cultural states. 

2np Voice: They helped make us a 
great industrial nation. 

Srp Voice: They fought in our wars. 

Narrator: The Germans in America 
were always a frugal and therefore a 
prosperous people. In our war for In- 
dependence they helped to supply an 
army and the food for an army. They 
did more. They supplied the creator of. 
an army... 

Onperty: General Washington ... 

WasnincTon: Yes. 

Orperty: The officer sent by Mr. 
Franklin . . . with a letter... 

Wasuincton: Ah... yes... let 
him come in . . . General Von Steuben! 

STEUBEN: General Washington... it 
is a great honor... 

WasuinctTon: It is a pleasure to have 
you here .. . Mr. Franklin wrote me in 
advance that you were coming . 
You have been « lieutenant general in 
the Army of King Frederick . . . 

SrevuBen: Perhaps that is to exagger- 
ate .. . Perhaps Mr. Franklin thought 
your Congress would like better a title 
». . I was a captain. . . . But, General 
Washington, I know how to drill an 
army . . . I know how to make soldiers 
out of — out of nothing. 

Wasuincton: Then you are in the 
right place here at Valley Forge. I have 
nothing. General — last week we listed 
Our unfit for duty. Here (paper rustling) 
) two-tthousand, eight hiindred and 
*Minety-eight men—unfit for lack of 


>> shoes and clothing. My army is supposed 
>to have 17,000 men—only 5,000 are 


 @ffectives. Lafayette was here. He saw 


{ 
soldier’s feet freeze — so that we had to 
amputate — aad we have no hospitals — 
no surgeons — 

Von STEUBEN: All of these things you 
can get. Have you a corps of engineers? 

WasHINGTON: None. We have fought 
behind cornstalks instead of ramparts — 

Von SteuBen: Artillery? 

WaAsHINGTON: A few cannons. 

Von STEUBEN: Muskets? 

WasHINGTON: We use rifles — mostly 
made by your countrymen — but we 
haven’t enough. 

Von STEUBEN: Gunpowder? 

WasHINGTON: We hope the French 
will send some. 

Von StTeuBEN: No engineers — no 
surgeons — no artillery —no men. Gen- 
eral, with what have you been fighting 
for two years? 

WasHINGTON: We have, sir, a cause 
to fight for — 

NARRATOR: To that cause Von Steu- 
ben brought the genius for organiza- 
tion and discipline which was typical 
of his people — and at the service of 
liberty it was successful, Within a few 
months the despairing men at Valley 
Forge were an army. And the German 
farmers of Pennsylvania had provided 
food to keep that army alive. Our half- 
starved forefathers must have given 
thanks when they saw those German 
farmers appear. 

(SHOUTS OF 
Hurrah!) 

(Crunch of Hooves. Sleigh Bells) 

2np SoxpiER: It’s the farmers! 

Ist SoLprER: In this storm — they’ve 
made it — they’ve brought food .. . 

FARMER: Ja, we, haf here a plenty 
of cornmeal and meats that we haf 
smoked — here, hold the horses while I 
get down. I cannot feel my fingers, the 
wind has made them like stone. 

Ist SoLpIER: Food! 

2npv SotpiER: Not too soon — this way 
sir, to General Washington. He will be 
grateful. 

Ist Soper: Brcther, that smell of 
smoked ham is inore than a man can 
bear. Let’s fall to and unload these 
wagons — 

Narrator: So the hungry patriots 
were fed, and the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania helped save the cause of freedom 
in the New World. For Napoleon knew 
what he was talking about when he re- 
marked that “an army moves on its 
belly.” Soon after Von Steuben came 
to Washington’s assistance he was re- 
warded by being chosen to receive the 
first offers of peace from Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. . . . Of the Germans who 
fought on the other side, the great ma- 
jority were humble men sold to the 
British as mercenaries by the Prince of 
Hesse . . . and thousands of them be- 
came enthusiasts for the United States 
and settled in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. They, like the earlier Ger- 


Sotprers: Hurrah! 


man settlers, helped to give an i 
to our agricultural life. “| 

Ist Voice: The native Americay 
farmer was wasteful! 

2np Voice: The German farmer was 
economical! 

3rd Vorce: He was thorough and 
practical! 

lst Voice: Johann Schwerdkopf cul- 
tivated strawberries on Long Island 
developed them into a popular tabk | 
fruit... 

2np Voice: Henry Miller, born i 
Wurtemberg, became king of cattle 
men in the United States. 

3rp Voice: Germans chose land that 
had trees and preserved the trees! 

Ist Voice: Germens made the wheat 
crop successful in Wisconsin and the 
Northwest! 

2np Voice: Germans experimented 
with the first grape vineyards in the 
United States! 

3rD Voice: Germans developed oat- 
meal, self-raising flour, and many other 
foods that are staples today. 

Narrator: But soon the Germans 
who had helped us organize our rural 
life were likewise helping us to build 
a commercial and industrial empire. 
From their factories came agricultural 
machinery; from their mills came iron 
and steel, Their genius provided new 
tools, new enterprises, new ways of do- 
ing things. From their earliest black 
smith and wheel-wright shops came the 
means of transportation — the Conestoga 
wagon — which carried the settlers west. 

(Sound of the hammer and anvil) 

YOUNGER STUDEBAKER: There, Gott- 
lieb . . . I have shoe your horse fine 
for you. He is a gcod strong beast to 
do the plowing. 

Gort.ies: Ja, Herr Studebaker, he 
is strong. I think I buy one of those 
wagons you and vour brother make. 
The land is not so good here maybe. I 
take my family west pretty soon. 

YOuNGER STUDEBAKER: Mein bruder 
has gone west a year ago with a wagon 
we made — 

Gort.ies: What do you hear from 
him? 

YouncerR STupEBAKER: I hear noth 
ing —I do not know. 

Gorruies: He will come again? 

YouNnGER STUDEBAKER: Ja, I think 80. 
The wagon was streng. We Studebakers 
make good wagons. I think he come 
again. 

(Shouts from tar distance) (Wagon 
sounds) 

Gortuies: Look! Look! It is your 
brother coming now. 

BotH STUDEBAKERS: 
Mein bruder! Ach! 


Mein _bruder! 
I cannot believe 
mein eyes! You are here! And the 
wagon — it has gone far — 
OLpDER STUDEBAKER: As far as Cali- 
fornia and back again — over mud 
(Continued on page 26) 
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T’S the boys who are baffled today. 
And their problems don’t relate 
to algebra, basketball, or how to 
repair a bike brake, but to some- 
thing infinitely more complicated — 
Womenfolk. 

It's not that they don’t like girls. 
Judging by our mailbag, they adage 
the weaker sex—long hair, “new 
look,” lipstick, and all. They just 
want to know how to handle all the 
problems a girl can create. For in- 
stance: 


Q. ['ve been wanting to ask a won- 
derful girl in my class for a date. How- 
ever, she lives four miles from town, 
and I have no method of getting to her 
home to escort her into town. I can't 
very well ask her parents to furnish 
transportation. Is there any way I can 
go about arranging a date? 


A. Why not discuss the problem 
frankly with the girl? A girl who lives 
out of town usually suffers more from 
this kind of dating problem than the 
boys who might like to date her. The 
boys can always compromise their am- 
bitions by telling themselves a date at 
hand is worth two in the bush. But the 
girl can only sit at home and dream of 
the days when every knight had a 
speedy charger. And while a few mod- 
em Galahads charge about in converti- 
bles, these heroes are few and far be- 
tween. 

Chances are that your girl has been 
80 vexed by lads like you, who can’t fig- 
ure out how to conquer a little distance 
in your date life, that she has plotted 
out half a dozen solutions to the trans- 
portation problem — just in case some 
forthright fellow should hint that he’d 


Me to take her out. Perhaps she has 


a 


girl friends in town and could arrange 
to stay overnight with them some time. 
Perhaps her dad frequently comes to 
town on business. You'll never know 
until you investigate. And no girl will 
think less of you for having wanted to 
date her—even if you don’t boast a 
coach and four. 

However, since it is awkward to ask 
a girl to make all the arrangements for 
a first date, you could take the initiative 
in this fashion. 

For a starter, invite Molly to have a 
milkshake with you some noon hour. 
As a follow-up, you might ask her if 
you could hike or ride your bicycle out 
to see her some Saturday afternoon. 
Four miles isn’t much of a trek if you're 
half the man you hope Molly thinks 
you are. And this exertion on your part 
should make a big impression on Molly. 
(Our “first love” was a young man who 
rode 12 miles on a bike one Sunday 
afternoon — just to say “hello” to us.) 

Not only will your enterprising spirit 


fy ay ted 


assure Molly of your interest, but it 
may also give you an opportunity to 
meet her parents and to sell yourself 
to them. Parental approval is always a 
big asset to a boy —and in your case, 
this is particularly true. 

When you know Molly a little better, 
we'd recommend a cards-on-the-table 
tactic. Tell her you'd like to invite her 
to the movies or to go dancing or skat- 
ing, but that you have no car. Ask her 
if you might work out a date for some 
evening when her father and mother 
are planning to be in town. 

Possibly, if her parents are sold on 
you, they will volunteer transportation 
for the evening of your choice. But let 
Molly sound out any prospects in this 
direction. 

If your own family has a car, your 
dad or older brother might swap a lit- 
tle chauffeuring for your washing the 
car, shoveling the sidewalk, or stoking 
the furnace. Or you might be able to 
work out a deal with one of your bud- 
dies who boasts a car. You could volun- 
teer to buy movie tickets for Jeff and 
his date, if Jeff will call for Molly and 
drive her home. 

We suggested before that Molly 
might have girl friends in town with 
whom she could spend the night. You 
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might arrange this yourself. However, 
if Ellen helps you out by inviting Molly 
to stay overnight with her, the least you 
can do is to round up another boy for 
Ellen and make the evening a foursome. 


Q. I like-a girl who never wants to 
go out with me unless I am taking her 
to a party. I think another girl whom I 
also like would date me if I asked her. 
Should I drop No. 1 for No. 2? 


A. Offhand, we'd say yes — although 
we don’t know the ladies in question. 
If you have to promise a party in order 
to land a date with a girl, you can’t 
rate very high on her list. However, this 
is no tragedy. A girl who is interested 
only in the shekels you spend on her 
or the escort service you furnish for im- 
portant functions isn’t worth your time. 
You'll have more fun with a girl who 
likes you. And when you find the right 
girl, she'll prefer a game of tiddlywinks 
with you to doing the town with any 
other fellow. 


Q. Last summer I met a girl who is 
very much interested in music, an in- 
terest which I share. All winter we have 
been corresponding, and recently I 
went to see her—at her request. As I 
was leaving, I asked her whether she 
loved me. She. said, “No!” She added 
that she likes me because I compose 
music and study the composers. Now 
I'm crazy about her. Should I continue 
corresponding with her when she 
doesn't love me? 


A. Why not? You can’t rush a girl 
into thinking “You're the One.” But you 


can give a friendship based on fhutual — A 


interests a chance to develop. 

Whenever a girl dates you for the 
money you spend on her — think twice! 
However, if she dates you because you 
have similar interests, this is quite a 
different matter. A person’s interests 
come pretty close to representing the 
person. Aren’t the people you like best 
usually those who share several of your 
major interests? 

Your friend’s interest in your music 
means that she likes to talk with you, 
and respects your ambitions. And this 
is the stuff of which real affection. is 
composed. 

Instead of trying to turn a summer 
friendship into a Great Romance over- 


night, why not concentrate on discover- ~ 
ing other mutual interests? It will take — 


more than a love of music to turn your 


relationship into a symphony of love. — 
But you have a good foundation upon ~ 


which to build an exciting friendship, 






























































































































Calling all Ripleys! Meet the biggest 
man in football — Joe Osborne, 360 
pounds of guard for Kennett (Mo.) 
High. Quarterback Don Hall fills out 
the right side of the picture. 


“ ONGO, bongo, bongo, I don't 
wanna leave the Congo.” That's 
what rivals of the Kennett (Mo.) High 
football team must have yodeled all last 
season. Look at what they had to face 
in civilization! (See picture. ) 
That man-mountain is Joe Osborne, 
the biggest guard in America. Splashed 
_ over his 74-inch frame are 360 pounds 
of non-blockable steak. Kennett’s quar- 
terback, Don Hall, is shown next to 
> him, to give you an idea of how Joe 
stacks up against a player of average 
e ~ . size. 
The Kennett coach, Metz Cherry, 
wants to know whether Joe was the 
heaviest player in football last season. 
That question isn’t worth 64 bucks! Too 
easy to answer. 
Here’s a little tougher question that 
I'd like some help on: Has any high 
school basketball player scored more 
_ than 55 points in a game this season? 
Chuck Debok, of Russell (Iowa) High, 
racked up that many against Lucas 
High. Before crediting him with the 
record, I'd like to hear from you. A 
penny postcard will do very nicely. 
One dozen of the finest goose eggs 
are on their way to the Faison (N. C.) 
High basketball team, as a reward for 
their 39-0 shutout of Kenansville High 
—the first shutout of the season. Black- 
well must have been pitching. 
Bring on Notre Dame. That’s what 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High was gur- 
| gling at the close of the football season. 
» The Vikings polished off all 12 of their 
Opponents in 1947, rolling up 426 points 
to their foes’ 71. 


ph 
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Dick Horn, their signal caller, surely 
set an all-time record by completing 
106 of 181 passes for 2,117 yards. He 
also chucked 25 touchdown passes — 
four more than the college record. 

The noblest Viking fan of them all, 
Peter Graber, tells me that a lot of peo- 
ple out his way think the 1947 team 
was the greatest in Southern California 
history. 

Some of my pals deep in the heart 
of Dixie are getting ready to secede 
from my column. They say I’m not 
devoting enough space to Southern ath- 
letes. Witness this letter from Jimmy 
Owens, of Gordo (Ala.) High. 

“Why do you keep writing about 
Northern.. football players — Lujack, 
Chappuis, Rossides, and Swiacki? I'd 
like to remind you that we still play 
football in the South. Before the Big 
Nine sewed up the Rose Bowl, it was 
dominated by Southern teams. Alabama 
alone played six times in the Tourna- 
ment of Roses. 

“There are several players down here 
we are mighty proud of, such as Choo- 
Choo Justice, Bob Davis, Doak Walker, 
Charlie Conerly, Bobby Layne, and the 
passer of passers, Harry Gilmer. 

“In three seasons of play Gilmer com- 
pleted 170 out of 334 passes for 2,453 
yards and 26 touchdowns. He also 
gained 1,633 yards rushing, including 


.17 touchdowns.” 


Now look, Jim, if there’s one thing 
nobody can accuse me of, it is that I 
have ignored Gilmer. I’m so wild about 
Harry that I wrote a whole page about 
him in the October 14, 1946 issue of 
Scholastic Magazines. 

Whenever anybody starts talking 
about Northern and Southern football, 
I always whip out my favorite anecdote, 
which goes back to my sophomore year 
at college. 

Our big game that season was against 
the U. of Georgia. Everybody warned 
us that the Bulldogs were real tough — 
that they loved to mix it with Northern 
teams —that our game would be the 
Civil War all over again. 

Well, we were trimmed, something 
like 47-0. Put the Bulldogs played good, 
hard, clean football. The only guy who 
put a little extra savagery into his block- 
ing and tackling was a big end named 
Graham Batchellor. 

On. the train-ride home, we agreed 
that he must have hated us Yankees and 
that his grandpap must have ridden 
with General Lee. Thanks to Graham, 
at least four of our players brought back 
souvenirs uf the ball game — in the shape 
of nice big lumps. 


ek. eee 
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Several years later I met a very nicg 
guy at a party, and we sat around talk. 
ing football —Northern and Southem, 
I told him about that game against 
Georgia and how that big tough end 
had slaughtered us poor Yankees, 

The fellow smiled. “You don’t mean 
Graham Batchellor, do you?” I looked 
at him amazed. “Why, yes, how did you 
know?” 

“Very simple,” he answered, his grin 
widening. “Graham happens to be my 
brother, And I'll let you in on another 
secret — he comes from Brooklyn!” 

“I'd like to commit suicide, sir” 
writes Bill Longfellow, another rebel 
rouser — from Camden, N. J. (Woodrow 
Wilson High). 

“In your December 8 column you 
stated that the best way to commit sui- 
cide is to tell a Columbia fan that Ros- 
sides and Swiacki are not the best pass 
ing combination in college football. So 
please send me a Columbia fan, air 
mail. 

“I claim R. and S, are not the top 
combo. My vote goes to Conerly and 
Pople, of Mississippi. Last season Con- 
erly set a new record by completing 133 
passes out of 233 tries for an average 
of .571 and a total gain of 1,367 yards. 
He also connected for 18 touchdowns 
— tops for the country. 

“Poole caught 52 passes for 513 yards 
and 8 touchdowns — the 52 catches set- 
ting an all-time record. So bring on that 
Columbia fan. I’m ready to die.” 

Next column (Feb. 2): Adolph Rupp 
and the U. of Kentucky basketball team. 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





High man on the basketball poll; 
Chuck Debok, Russell (lowa) High’ 
School cager, who popped in 55 
points against Lucas High Sc 
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you interested in becoming a 
» cook or a dressmaker? Do mechan- 
E ics or the building trades appeal 
fpyou? Would you like to be a machin- 
ist, a bricklayer, a carpenter, a plumber, 
or a painter? Are you fascinated by 
printing or sheetmetal work? 

Is your dad like Paul Clapp’s? Is he 
determined that you enter one of the 
professions when your interests lie in 
another direction? If that’s your prob- 
lem, read Paul Clapp’s story. Show it to 
your dad, too. 

“Dad, I want to be an electrical 
worker,” Paul said to his father one 
gening after dinner. “I know you have 
get your heart on my being a lawyer. 
But I've always been interested in work- 
ing with my hands. I receive my best 
gades in shop courses at school. And 
Im certainly no wizard when it comes 
to books.” 

Paul’s father dropped his newspaper 
and stared at his son. “Surely, you plan 
to go to college when you graduate in 
june. What have you in mind anyway? 
Are you thinking of entering a school of 
engineering?” 

“No, Dad. I’ve considered that, too. 
But I’ve decided I want to stay right 
here at home and become an apprentice 
to some electrical contractor.” 

“A what?” 

“An apprentice. That’s what they call 
beginners in the learning-by-doing sys- 
tem in many industries. You learn a 
killed trade by working at it under a 
planned program of work and study,” 
Paul explained. 


Applying for an Apprenticeship © 

A few days later Paul inquired at the 
local office cf the State Employment 
Service to find out whether he could 
qualify for apprenticeship training. He 
was directed to the Johnson Electrical 
Company which had an approved train- 
ing program. Here’s what happened: 

1, Apprentices are interviewed. “Are 
you merely interested in a job or are 
you planning for a career in electrical 
Work?” the interviewer inquired. “Are 
jou willing to sign up for a four-year 
petiod during which part of your pay 
Wil be the training you receive? How 
Well did you do in high school? 

"We're chiefly interested,” explained 
the interviewer, “in finding out whether 
you have the ability and the manual 
tterity to be an electrical worker, But 
We do want you to be able to read 

print as well as blueprint. Your 
ligh school training in English and 
Mithmetic is important. And we prefer 
& apprentices to be high school grad- 
tates,” 


2. Apprentices are examined. Paul 
passed the company’s aptitude and 
Manual dexterity tests and the physical 
ination with flying colors. 








Apprenticeship Training 





Library of Congress 
Future dressmaker learns her trade 
in apprenticeship training course. 


8. Apprentices sign an agreement. 
Next Paul signed an agreement to spend 
four years taking the training course 
under the guidance of the local joint 
committee for apprenticeship training 
in the electrical trades. 

“What’s the local joint committee?” 
Paul asked. 

He found that it consisted of electrical 
workers and representatives of manage- 
ment who supervise apprentices during 
the training period. The local committee 
also often sets the wages and hours for 
apprentices, arranges for their school 
work, and keeps track of their progress, 
and decides when they are ready to 
graduate. 


Learning 


Paul’s first job was in the Johnson 
Company’s warehouse. Here he learned 
the names of thousands of parts. pieces 
of equipment, and materials. 

Two afternoons a week, Paul studied 





Westinghouse 


A Westinghouse instructor explains 
a fine point to two apprentices. 


Harn While You Learn 


































. 
in the local vocational high school. At ~ 
first he took English, trade arithmetic, ~ 
and shop work, Later he studied me- 
chanical drawing and blueprint read- 
ing. His program called for a minimum 
of 144 hours a year of class work; 
actually he took niuch more. 

After six months, the local apprentice- 
ship committee transferred Paul to the 
Scody Electrical Company to give him 
a more all around training. Here he ~~ 
studied the tools that he would be ex- ~ | 
pected to use as a skilled worker. He 2 
learned about measuring rules, scales, 
saw drills, and different metals. He came 
into contact, for the first time, with the 
National Electrical Code, a handbook 
for employers and workers in the elec- 
trical field. He began to use his new 
knowledge on the job and in the school 
shop. 


.-. and Earning 


Paul received a regular pay check 
during his entire training period. At first 
his wages were only 40 per cent of what 
a journeyman (skilled worker) earns, 
But when he graduated he was earning 
about 90 per cent of a journeyman’s pay, 
Wages for apprentices, Paul discovered, 
vary widely with the times and the 
industries, One firm starts apprentices 
at 55 cents an hour, then jumps the pay 
gradually to 59 cents, 63 cents, 67 cents, 
72 cents, 77 cents, 82 cents, and finally 
to 87 cents an hour in the final period. 
Paul received more than this, 

By this time Paul knew that many 
companies have apprenticeship training 
programs — Ford, General Motors, In- 
ternational Harvester, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber, Westinghouse, and Gen- 
eral Electric, to name a few. 

One evening, toward the end of 
Paul’s training course, he had another 
talk with his father. 

“There are many jobs in the electrical 
business which really rank with the pro- 
fessions, Dad. I think that being an | 4 
electrician is as important as being a +” 
lawyer, To me, it is much more interest- © 
ing. Besides, electrical science is a grow- 4 
ing field. When I become really skilled, ~ 
I'm going to take post-graduate.courses 
so that I can be a specialist.” 

A few days later, Paul invited his dad 
and mother to the graduation ceremo- 
nies. Many of the town’s leading busi- 
ness men, as well as workers and leaders 
in the electrical field, were there, As ~ 
Paul received his certificate, he saw real 
pride on his father’s face. 

— WILLIAM FAVEL, 


Vocational Editor 



















*“@’D RATHER play a character part 
than a sweet young thing, any day! 
Witches are my specialty, you know.” 

The petite young lady’s sparkling 
smile made it much easier for us to 
visualize her in a “sweet young thing” 
role, But we've heard her act the witch 
to perfection many times; so we knew 
that her ability to play such parts 
matched her enthusiasm for them. 

You’ve probably heard her, too. She’s 
Miriam Wolfe, versatile young radio 
actress, and a steady performer on both 
“Let’s Pretend” (CBS, Saturdays, 11:00 
a.m. E.S.T.) and “Studio One” (CBS, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 p.m. E.S.T.). 

“I remember the first time I was 
asked to report for a part on ‘Studio 
One’,” Miriam continued. “They were 
doing Pride and Prejudice, and Fletcher 
Markle, the director, was going to cast 
me as one of the prim, proper daugh- 
ters. But there was one nasty, crotchety 
old lady in the script — and that was the 
part I had my eye on. I guess it was 
rather cheeky of me, but I suggested to 
Fletcher that he let me try it. He did, 
and what’s more, he gave it to me! It 
was a small part, but I had a wonderful 
time with it. It was something you 
could really sink your teeth into!” 

When we asked Miriam if she always 
preferred playing older women to young 
girls, she shook her head vigorously. 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed. “In fact, my 
two favorite parts were both young 
girls, One was a sixteen-year-old Mexi- 
can girl in “The Sparrow and the Hawk, 
which was a children’s serial. The other 
was Cathy in ‘Studio One’s’ production 
of Wuthering Heights. It’s not the age 
of the character that matters. It’s wheth- 
er she’s an interesting person. And in 
most scripts the young girls—or in 
génues, as we call them — are all pretty 
much the same. I prefer tackling a part 
where you can build up a well-rounded 
personality for the character. It’s hard 


















ARE HER SPECIALTY 


work, but it’s more exciting. And, after 
all, acting is work — at least, good act- 
ing is,” she added. 

Miriam knows what she’s talking 


about when she says that acting is work, 


for she has been a radio actress for 21 
of her 25 years, A native New Yorker, 
she made her radio debut when she was 
four years old, appearing on children’s 
variety programs. Six years later, Nila 
Mack signed her up for the “Let’s Pre- 
tend” shows. Miss Mack was amazed 
at the depth and range of Miriam’s 
voice, and immediately assigned her to 
the old witch and cruel stepmother 
roles. Miriam has been acting in the 
series ever since. 

“All the actors and actresses on ‘Let’s 
Pretend’ form a very exclusive little 
family,” Miriam told us. “New young- 
sters keep joining the group all the 
time, and they all sort of grow up with 
it. About ten of us alums formed a 
group called “Young Professionals’ a few 
years ago. We were all aching to see 
our names in lights on Broadway. We 
tried to write and produce our own 
stage shows for children.” 

“With any success?” we asked. 

Miriam grinned ruefully. “Unfor- 
tunately, we couldn’t find anyone to 
back us; so we gave up after a year.” 

“Have you also given up that desire 
to see your name in lights?” 

“Not at all,” Miriam declared, “I had 
a taste of it when I worked with stock 
companies in Massachusetts one sum- 
mer. I enjoyed it tremendously. I'd 
never want to give up radio work com- 
pletely. But I'd still like to see if I can 
break into the theater, and then divide 
my time between stage and radio act- 
ing.” 

“Have you always worked in New 
York?” we asked Miriam. 

“I was hoping you'd ask me that,” 
she confessed, her grey-blue eyes light- 
ing up. “About six years ago, I had a 


wonderful experience. I went 4 
Buffalo to play the lead in a soap 
for the local CBS station. Its title w 
Til Find My Way,’ and since I wy 
new to the city, I was always g 
lost. Studio people kept making bad 
jokes about Miriam losing her wy 
again. 

“But that’s not what I started to tel 
you about,” she smiled. “They aly 
gave me a program called ‘Women; 
Matinee.’ It was a disc jockey show, 
and I wrote, directed, and performed 
on it. And since the station was a fairly 
small one, I did other directing and odd 
jobs. I learned about every single jo 
that contributes to a program. It helped 
me tremendously. Until then, I’d neve 
understood the problems of the writer, 
the director, and the engineer.” 

We wondered aloud how an unde. 
standing of radio production work 
could help an actor improve his om 
technique. Miriam thought a moment 
before answering. 

“It didn’t actually help me to improv 
my acting,” she said finally. “Butt 
helped me improve my radio technique 
There’s a knack to acting in front of: 
microphone. I realize that again and 
again when I see fine stage and screen 
actors who, at first, are at a loss befor 
the mike. Then, too, my all-round ex 
perience in Buffalo helped me in my 
job-hunting. It gave me a better under 
standing of directors’ problems, Now| 
can approach them much more inte: 
ligently when they're casting, and co 
operate better with them when Im 
working on a show. 

“It’s just as important to understand 
the jobs of your fellow-workers as to 
understand your own,” Miriam cop 
cluded, “I'd certainly advise anyon 
who’s interested in. radio to start of 
with small-station work. That’s wher 
you learn what makes radio runl’- 
Lee Learner, Radio Editor. 
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E SENATOR WAS INDIS- 
CREET (Universal-International. 
Produced by Nunnally Johnson. 
Directed by George S. Kaufman.) 


This is an hilarious take-off on big- 
time politicos with presidential aspira- 
tions. William Powell plays the part of 
pompous Senator Melvin G. Ashton 
who dreams of being head of the White 
House. When an ambitious young press 
agent (Peter Lind Hayes) takes charge 
of publicizing the Senator's campaign, 
the future of the U. S. looks grim. 

We first realize that Senator Ashton 
is a serious contender for his party's 
nomination when he begins to bombard 
the press with statements that he is not 
a candidate for the presidency. Top 
party boss (Ray Collins) collars Ash- 
ton and demands that he stop issuing 
denials, explaining that this tactic is re- 
served ‘for the men whom the party 
considers presidential timber. 

Unfortunately, the Senator has kept 
a diary covering his 35 years in poli- 
tics. The contents of the diary, if made 
public, would ruin most of the party 
bigwigs all over the nation. Thus 
threatened, the party is forced to allow 
Ashton to continue with his campaign. 
Ashton poses for newsreel cameras in 
full Indian headdress — or in any other 
dress that will inspire publicity. 

All of the stock vote-getting devices 
come in for a ribbing here. Typical of 
Ashton’s campaign line is his claim that 
he is: Against Inflation! Against De- 
fation’ FOR FLATION! This amazing 
platform finds great flavor with the 
American public, which is also a victim 
of the general lampooning. 

This comic trouncing of party poli- 
ties could have been a first-rate satire 
-the kind that enlightens citizens and 
inspires reforms. Could have been we 
say—if Director Kaufman had chosen 
to handle his material more subtly and 
to focus his witty diagnosis upon some 
ofthe more serious evils in our political 
system. 

But in an effort to hurt no one’s feel- 
igs, the film makers have chosen 
Merely to make merry over the time- 
Mimored gags about baby-kissing cam- 
Pligners. At any rate, the burlesquing 
Bearried off with zest and the film 
Mould give you an amusing preview 
& some of the stunts you may expect 
®see pulled off during the coming 
Residential campaign. 

William Powell seems to relish this 
Dortunity for bombast and plays his 
Me to the hilt. And we predict that 
Meter Lind Hayes is a young man you'll 
















mse of humor, he has quite a bit of 
ish charm. He gets a chance to ex- 
Mise this on Ella Raines. Ella plays a 


he ght newspaper gal intent on foiling 


tor Ashton’s ambitions. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
¥¥’The Fugitive. ““Mourning Becomes 
Electra. ““The Bishop's Wife. ““Captain 
from Castile. ““The Swordsman. ““Ty- 
coon. ““Thunder in the Valley. “Green 
Dolphin Street. ““Magic Town. “Uncon- 
quered. “““Shoe Shine. 

Comedy: ““The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. “““The Voice of the Turtle. 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Good News. 

Mystery: ““Ride the Pink Horse. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 


How Observing Are You? 


Recently, Producer Sam Goldwyn’s 
publicity office sent us a little quiz on 
movie “props.” Perhaps the purpose ot 
the quiz was only to entertain us. How- 





William Powell and Peter Lind Hayes 
star in The Senator Was Indiscreet. 


ever, we have a hunch Sam’s boys are 
trying to find out whether we are quali- 
fied to be reviewing movies. 

At any rate, the quiz is a good meas- 
ure of whether you are observing of 
details. We thought maybe some of you 
film fans might like to try your wits on 
it. We've added a few items of our own. 
Here it is: 

“Prop” Talk 


In every motion picture “props” play 
an important role. In the next column 
there are 12 lists of properties. Each list 
should call to your mind a film pro- 
diced within the last two years. Give 


yourself 10 points for each correct 
answer. A score of 70 is passing, 90 is 
good, and anything over 100 is colossal! 
(Mr. Goldwyn’s word, not ours.) 
Answers are at the bottom of the page. 


1. an airplane, a discharge button, 
an ice cream sundae, a glass of lem- 
onade, a bottle of Parisian perfume, a 
wedding ring. 

2. a little black book, a pair of gold 
shoes, a pigeon, a corset, a psychi- 
atrist’s couch, a cheese grater. 

3. a coffeepot, a secondhand suit, a 
horse-drawn carriage, a bottle of pat- 
ent medicine, a china dog, a grand- 
father’s clock. 

4. a bottle of sherry, a Roman coin, 
a harp, a pair of ice skates, a bonnet, a 
doll. 

5. a water pitcher, a straw hat, a 
record, a contract, a conference table, 
a necktie. 

6. a pocketknife, a pony, a letter 
from the President, a whip, a Bible, a 
set of silverware. 

7. a black revolver, a dark overcoat, 
a gray hat, a steamy window, a signed 
confession, a desk calendar. 

8. a potato, a maze, a model T, a 
gavel, a loving cup, a gunny sack. 

9. an antique watch, &n accordion, 
an electric switch, a red hat, a pair of 
ballet slippers. 

10. a fur coat, a cello, a champagne 
glass, a restaurant menu, a revolver, @ 
baton. 

11. a diary, an Indian headdress, a 
key to a railroad station locker, a gold 
purse, a telephone. : 

12. a script for a play, an overseas 
cap, a pair of pajamas, a telephone, 
two theater tickets. 

13. a wad of gum, a merry-go-round, 
a hearing aid. 

14. a handkerchief, a red beard, a 
chest of gems, a poker, a ring. 
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An AIR WEEK Feature 
By Sam Burger 


ECENTLY, a national aviation 
R magazine reported that the Army’s 

experimental rocket plane, the 
Bell XS-I, had flown faster than the 
speed of sound. The Army Air Forces 
coldly refused to confirm or deny the 
story, despite appeals from the nation’s 
press. But even on the strength of an 
unconfirmed report, the New York 
Times put the story on its front page. 

Why all the fuss and feathers? Why 
is all this attention given to what seems 
like “just another speed record”? Here’s 
why. 

If the XS-1 has really traveled at su- 
personic (faster than sound) speed, a 
new era of high speed aviation has ar- 
rived, and the day of 1,000 mile-an- 
hour plane travel is close at hand. Even 
more fantastic speeds should be pos- 
sible. 

What has the speed of sound to do 
with aircraft? No one knows exactly. 
But something happens to an airplane 
as it approaches the speed of sound. 
That something is called “compressibil- 
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ity shock.” Nearing the sonic barrier, 
these shock waves have torn planes 
apart and plunged pilots to their death. 
But once the barrier has been pierced, 
say the engineers, the airflow is again 
smooth and the plane’s flight is un- 
troubled. 

At sea level, sound travels at a speed 
of 764 m.p.h. — but at sea level only. 
As we gain altitude, and the density of 
the air lessens, the speed of sound drops 
sharply. At 35,000 feet —the altitude 
at which the XS-1 is said to have flown 
— the speed of sound is only 660 m.p.h. 
How much faster than 660 m.p.h. the 
XS-1 flew was not reported. Its speed 
at sea level would not have surpassed 
that of sound. But the flight was made 
at 35,000 feet, where sonic speed is 
quickly approached — and sonic speeds 
spell DANGER. 

Simple mathematics explains this 
danger. The air resistance an airplane 
meets increases approximately as the 
square of the speed. In other words, a 
plane traveling 500 m.p.h. meets 25 
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Launched from underneath a B-29, this Bell XS-1 may have made history, 






times the resistance of a plane traveling 
only 100 m.p.h. ae 


At near sonic speeds, air resi 
is so great that the air begins to pik 
up in front of a wing, instead of flowin 
smoothly over it. This air is compresg 
layer upon layer, until it acts a 
like a brick wall. Some air does 
age to flow over the wing, but this ; 
is now upset and turbulent. Them 
shock waves may tear the metal skim 
from the plane’s surfaces and blasts 
tail assembly to shreds. 

The design (still a secret) of the 
Bell XS-1 may be the answer & 
shock waves and other compressibility 
problems. Rocket engines capable of 
1,000 m.p.h. speeds have already been 
developed. All that must be engineered 
now is the human factor. Cockpits or 
cabins will have to be refrigerated, for, 
at 1,000 m.p.h. the temperature within 
a plane is hot enough to boil water. But 
aeronautical engineers are confident 
that such purely mechanical problems 
can be licked. 
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VOCAL 


#++Golden Earrings (Columbia). 
Dinah Shore. Dinah sings slow, wistful 
lyrics to a gypsy-like backing. The flip- 
over is one of our pet songs, The Gen- 
tleman Is a Dope. Dinah turns in a fine 
job, but the Jo Stafford version (Capi- 
tol) is the best we've heard. 

##I'm Waiting for Ships That 
Never Come In (Columbia). Buddy 
Clark. Buddy sings this oldie with feel- 
ing and taste. On the other side, The 
| Emperor Waltz, he sings trite lyrics so 


slowly you'd never know it was a 
Strauss waltz. 


##So Far and A Fellow Needs a 
Girl (RCA Victor). Perry Como. For 
quality of tone, expression, and lilt, 
we'll take this recording of these two 
songs over any others. But we're not 
keen on the organ in the background, 
and we’d like to know what Perry had 
in his mouth while he was singing the 
first side. 

##What a Fool I Have Been and 
They Can't Convince Me (RCA Vic- 
tor). Clear, expressive singing, but not 
much sparkle. 


SWING 

#Fun and Fancy Free and Ill 
Never Make the Same Mistake Again 
(Columbia). Gene Krupa. Bright, tasty 
big band playing of two good arrange- 
ments. 


##Fun and Fancy Free (Mus- 
craft). Phil Brito. A peppy, danceable 
platter with tuneful singing. The back- 
ing, #+How Lucky You Are, is dismal. 


When I Write My Song (RCA 
Victor). Freddy Martin. Distinctly not 
an improvement on Saint-Saens’ orig- 
inal My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. Vo- 
calist Stuart Wade is no help, either. 
The B-side, Don’t You Love Me Any- 


more, left us yawning. 


CLASSICAL 


#+##Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym 
phony (Columbia). Bruno Walter con- 
ducts the Philadelphia Orchestra. There 
are several good recordings of this per- 
ennial favorite. However, if you're im 
the market for a new one, we think 
this Bruno Walter version is hard t — 


beat. 
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Some are 
bound fo lead 


U. S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE > 4 


Please send me a copy of the pamphlet giving full details about the U. S. Army 
Technical School Plan and the booklet entitled “This Is Where Leaders Are Made.” 





You can’t see who they are yet. But 
among these high school graduates 
actually walk tomorrow’s leaders. ~ 
Young men who will win their way to © 
the top in the Army, in industry and 
in science. 

Will you be among them? Will you — 
be prepared to take your place with 
the relatively few who are destined to 
command? Among the finest proving 
grounds for leadership are the U. 8. 
Army’s unique Leadership Schoola” 
where qualified young men are trained 
to direct others. 

Also unprecedented is the Army's” 
Technical School Plan under which 
high school graduates are free to select 
the kind of specialized Army training ~ 
they want — before enlisting! % 

Nothing like this has ever beem™ =| 
offered before by any army. Qualified ~~ 
applicants actually chart their own ~ 
careers. They may choose from a list 7 
of more than 60 technical schools 
offering the finest kind of training im 
such highly desirable fields as Com 
struction, Mechanics, Crafts, Elec 
tricity and Radio and a number of — 
others. 































Those who can make the grade can 
learn about engines, locomotives,” | 
heavy construction tools of all kinds, ~ 
cable splicing, radio operation, drafts | 
manship, stenography and scores of 
other valuable skills and crafts. 


If you’re nearing graduation, why * 
not talk to your counselor about the” © 
opportunities offered by the Army 
Technical School Plan? You get the” 
full high Army pay while in training, — 7 
plus all the other benefits: excellent ~~ 
food and quarters, recreation and 
sports, the finest kind of medical and | 
dental care, the chance to get ahead ~ 
and be a real leader. i 


- __Age. 
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This coupon is applicable only to citizens resident in the United States of America. 
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Germans in U.S. 


(Continued from page 18) 


fock, over sand and water — up moun- 
tains and across plains, I haf seen many 
Wagons fall into bits by the journey but 
this one — Ach, look at the wood, look 
at the iron work — it is still strong; it 
needs very little repair. 

Gortuies: Das ist gut! Das ist gut! 
Herr Studebaker, you shall make me a 
Wagon to go west. I shall tell others— 
I see you tomorrow, Herr Studebaker. 
Guten Tag. 

Oper StupeBaxer: Mein bruder, I 


see much wealth, many wonderful 


things — in this great land. But I think 
we have our fortune to make at home. 
Many people, many families are mov- 
ing west. There are few roads — the 
trip is long and hard — they need good 
Wagons. We shall make them. One a 
day. You shall do the iron work, Our 
other brother — he shall do the wood- 
work. I shall put them together. 

Youncer StupEBAKER: We can make 
two a day if we try. 

Oxper STUDEBAKER: Yes, two — per- 
haps three. (Laughs) Ha! Ha! We 
shall put wheels under all who would 
travel west. 

Narrator: Working together 15 
hours a day for a quarter of a century 
turning out Studcbaker wagons be- 
tween every dawn and night-fall, the 
three Studebaker brothers really did 
provide the wheels that carried America 
west. They were pioneers in one great 
industry, but theirs was only one name 
among many illustrious ones — German 
names of men who have made America 
great in trade and in manufacture: 

Ist Voice: John Wanamaker opens 
a department store in Philadelphia. 

2np Voice: William Lindemann, 
Henry Steinway, William Knabe start 
piano factories. 

Srp Voice: Charles M. Schwab — 
son of a Pennsylvania grocer — becomes 
a laborer — then a foreman, in the steel 
mills of his state; rises to become one 
of America’s greatest captains of in- 
dustry. 

Ist Voice: John D. Rockefeller 
creates a national vil industry. 

2np Voice: John A. Roebling — Ger- 
man engineer — becomes the first manu- 
facturer of wire cables; invents the 
modern suspension bridge, builds the 
Brooklyn Bridge 

Srp Voice: Julius Rosenwald founds 
a great mail-order house. 

Ist Voice: Heinz starts a 
pickling industry. 

2np Voice: The Ringling Brothers 
put on foot one of the earliest big- 
time amusement industries. 

Narrator: Meanwhile throughout 
our history Germans were making their 
) Voice heard for greater freedom and 


huge 


for better. government. The name of 
Carl Schurz is glorious in American 
history. His story starts back in Ger- 
ee ss 

(Cries of mob.) 

Scuurz:_(Orating) . .. as we know 
too well. We fought to drive the tyrant 
out of the German states and we ex- 
pected freedom to be our reward... 
but we have nothing but tyranny. You 
cannot publish a paper— you cannot 
form a gymnastic club, you cannot 
speak... 

Voice (Shouting): Carl Schurz can 
always speak .. . 

Scuurz: If I can speak, I can also 
fight . . . who will follow me to the 
garrison at Rastatt . . . to fight for 
German liberty. . 

Criss: I will... Iwill... 

Narrator: For a moment the revo- 
lution was at the point of success... 
The King of Prussia promised a con- 
stitution; the King of Saxony fled before 
the rebellion of the people . . . revolt 
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Charles P. Steinmetz Albert Einstein 


They came from Germany to enrich America. 


was everywhere and then the reaction 
came and... 

(Scattered shots — banging on door) 

Soper: Surrender, you rebels . . . 
surrender in the name of the King. 

Man: Schurz .. . we're trapped ... 
we haven't a chance... 

Scuunrz: If we surrender, we die... 
They'll never forgive us for showing 
that Germans will fight for freedom. 

So.prer: Surrender! 

Man: We've held the fortress ... 
we've proved we can fight. 

ScHurz: There is a way out of here 


Srp Man: You're crazy, Schurz... 
Listen, my boy . . . you're twenty... 
I'm sixty. I fought in 1817 . . . I didn’t 
know Id live to see ’48. Take my advice. 
Get yourself killed... Then you won't 
be disappointed. 

Scuurz: There’s a way out of here, 
I tell you... 

2np Man: Where? . . . How? 

ScHurz: Through the sewer... 

Srp Man: You'll die in the sewer... 

Scuurz: I'll get through... 


Sotprer: Surrender! (Knocking at 
door) 

Narrator: Carl Schurz did get 
through . . . and rescued a friend from 


another prison and came to 

. . . Thousands followed him, Th 
German immigrants were profoun 
influenced by events in the United 
States. 

Narrator: Hundreds of thousands 
of them came in during the years be 
fore the Civil War. 

(Noisy dispute) 

Ist Man: Going to Mechanics’ Hal} 
tonight? 

2np Man: What is it, another Li 
coln rally? 

Ist Man: Biggest in the campaign, 
I guess .. . I'm going... . 

(Murmur of big crowd—echo & 
large hall) 

CHAIRMAN: , . . to introduce to you 
Carl Schurz, who fled from Germany 
to find asylum in America, who fights 
today for American freedom . . . Mr. 
Carl Schurz!!! 

Scuurz: I shall speak tonight on the 
Irrepressible Conflict (Uproar) 
In the slaveholding states all political 
life is shaped by the ruling interest... 
I hold that no interest which is i» 
compatible with a free expression of 
public opinion can have a right to exist 
in a democratic organization of society. 
And if it does exis’ it will be like a 
chronic disease, or like an ulcer lying 
underneath the skin, which will leave 
no rest or comfort to the body politic 
until it is finally extirpated and extinct 

Narrator: Carl Schurz — patriot, 
civil service reformer, conservationist 
— will be long remembered by a grate- 
ful country, But Germans made a quite 
different contribution in the educational 
field — and this time through a woman, 
the wife of Carl Schurz. 

Sounp: (Voices of little children). 

Moruer: I see, Mrs. Schurz, that our 
children are always playing. 

Mrs. Scuurz: Yes, that is so. 

Mortuer: This child is toying witha 
ball. Another with clay. Do you thi 
that is wise? Is not the devil looking for 
idle hands? Should they not be occt- 
pied with some useful tasks? 

Mrs. Scuurz: People think the child 
is only seeking amusement when it i 
playing. That is a great error. Play és 
the first means of Gevelopment of the 
human mind. 

MOTHER: 
idea. 

Mrs. Scuurz (Laughing): It is not 
my idea. It is the idea of our great Ger 
man education, Friedrich Froebel. I 
was he who started kindergartens i 
Germany — 

Motuer: I have heard that he is 4 
very famous teacher. But why “kinder 
garten”? 

Mrs. Scuurz: It means garden for 
children, and a new way of living for 
children, too. You must stay with @ 
and watch the wonderful things they 
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community as real little citizens. 

Morner: What are you going to do 
now? 

Mrs. ScHuRz: Right now we're all 
going to sing. 

Music: Female voice singing first 
gtanza of “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 

Narrator: “My country ’tis of thee 
_, .”— Undoubtedly the children sing- 
ing it in Mrs. Schurz’s kindergarten 
didn’t know it, and Mrs. Schurz herself 
probably didn’t know it — but that tune 
came to us from Germany in a curious 
way. On a dismal day in February, 
1832, the Reverend Smith was looking 
over some old German music books 
when he saw a tune which seemed espe- 
cially adapted to children’s voices. He 
noticed that the German words were 
patriotic but without attempting to 
translate them he wrote an English 
version of his own, which he sent to 
Lowell Mason, the man who introduced 
singing into America’s public schools. 
Imagine his surprise when he later 
learned that the Germans had borrowed 
this song from England, where it was 
“God Save the King” . . . Though many 
Germans insist that the English got the 
tune from them, from » song that Han- 
del wrote for King George of Hanover. 
Perhaps nobody really knows just what 
its origins are. At any rate, Germans 
continue to send us great music .. . 
and great men and women who con- 
tribute to our culture in every field. 


Ist Voice: In science — Albert Ein- 
stein. 

2np Voice: In literature — Thomas 
Mann. 

8KD Voice: In the theater — Max 
Reinhardt. 


Isr Voice: In motion 
Luise Rainer. 

2np Voice: In music — 

8rp Voice: Julius Ehrlich and Kurt 
List, composers. 

2np Voice: Walter Damrosch — or- 
chestra conductor. 

3rp Voice: Moritz 
Pianist. 

2np Voice: Lotte Lehmann — singer. 

3rp Voice: In atomic energy — Dr. 
Lise Meitner. 

Narrator: Music, science, literature, 
Poetry and practicality. Sturdy farmers 
and social emancipators. Educators and 
opera singers. Captains of industry and 


pictures — 


Rosenthal — 


skilled artisans. Down through the 
years in a steady stream they have 
come — new life-blood for America. 


New ideas and uew inspiration for the 
country they made their own. Our 
United States is a nation these German 
immigrants and the immigrants of many 
lands have helped to build. And so they 
have a right to sing with us all... 
Music: “My Country ’Tis of Thee” 


} (Adult voices. ) 






i dress themselves and wash and eat 
and work, so that later they fit into the 


In Good Company 


There’s at last one female who dis- 
approves of Walter Pidgeon, and that’s 
his Aunt Nan, an old lady who lives in 
Canada. : 

Aunt Nan always wanted Walter to 
become a lawyer, or anything more 
respectable than an actor. So when she 
read that he had been ranked second to 
President Conant of Harvard among 
“The 10 Best-Dressed Men in America,” 
she wrote: “Dear Nephew: I am glad 
to see you are finally associating with an 





—This Week 


intellectual. Kindly thank your tailor for 
me. 


Forethought 


A browbeating attorney finally asked — 
a witness how far he had been from the’ 
scene of an accident. 

“Five yards, two feet, seven inches.” 

“How does it happen you're so exact?” 
roared the attorney, 

“Well,” drawled the unabashed wit- 
ness, “I expected some fool would be 


sure to ask me, so I measured it.” 
—Neal O'Hara in Magazine Digest 








THE SET 









A telephone in an automobile? Yes, it’s 
true. It’s a special kind of telephone that 
uses radio waves instead of wires. The 
driver can talk to any regular telephone 
— or to another telephone-equipped car 
or truck. When he’s being called, a bell 
rings and a lamp lights on the dash. 





THE SYSTEM 


Receiving stations spotted 
around the city pick up your 
voice from the car by radio 
and send it along to the con- 
trol terminal by wire. From 
here on your voice travels 
over a regular telephone cir- 
cuit. The answer, of course, 
returns over the same circuit 
to the terminal and then goes 
out to the car through a high- 
power radio transmitter. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









LOCAL 

TELEPHONE STOMER'S 

OFFICE TELEPHONE 
f\CONTROL TERMINAL 
ff AND TRANSMITTER 


THE SUBSCRIBERS 


Mobile telephones are already 
in use in many cities and along 
hundreds of miles of highway, 
They provide an important ser- 
vice to doctors, trucking com- 
panies, salesmen on the road— 
even boats and passenger 
trains operating within radio 
range of the relay stations. 
. 

This is one example of the many 
ways your telephone company 
is making the telephone more 
useful to you and your family. 


















of Hair-Raising Suspense 


T TOOK a long 19 minutes and some 
hair-raising suspense to “talk in” a 
plane pilot through heavy overcast 

to a safe landing at Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport the other night. 

Joe Vivari, senior traffic control officer 
at the airport, did the talking, and the 
pilot was Nick Carofanello, who was 
flying a twin-engined Beechcraft for 
Sloan & Zook Oil Co. of Bradford, Pa. 

About 30 miles from Washington the 
pilot found himself in a predicament. 
At 6000 feet, ice had covered his wind- 
shield, His heater couldn’t thaw the ice 
fast enough, and his air-speed indicator 
was off some 30 miles an hour. There 
was no light on his gyro compass and 
the ceiling held at about 900 feet. 
Visibility was only three miles at his 
level. 

Contact with the Washington tower 
was slow, but finally over radio Joe’s 
voice reached Nick and offered him 
ground-control approach. From then 
on Joe talked almost constantly. 

“If you can establish your position 
on the southwest leg, south of Mount 
Vernon, we can start descending you 
.«. Mr. Carofanello was on his way 
in, if conditions didn’t get worse and 
the contact remained clear. But it didn’t. 


By James O'Neill, Jr. 


Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 


The plane overshot its mark at Mount 
Vernon. 

“Reverse your course, and start your 
descent between the range station and 
a point four minutes south of it,” 
crackled the tower. “Advise leaving 
6000 feet... .” 

Mr. Carofanello reported “leaving 
6000 feet at 6 p.m.” Then, later, “Over 
Mount Vernon, at 4500 feet and de- 
scending.” 

Came the welcome words from the 
tower: “We have you in radar contact 
now. If impossible to complete your 
landing, we'll advise you to pull up 
and proceed to Andrews Field. You are 
about 15 miles southwest of the airport, 
headed away from Mount Vernon. 

“Do you wish to proceed with 
ground-control approach from this posi- 
tion?” 

Yes, the pilot did. 

The tower talked almost endlessly 
now, giving the pilot confidence in his 
instruments and in Joe, the guy in the 
tower. 

“Report leaving 3000 feet . . . per- 
form initial cockpit check . . . check 


you are 12 miles southwest of the} 
. . . this will be your base leg. . * ~ 

But the tower didn’t know about tha 
gyro compass light and Nick had to uy 
a flashlight to.see just what that head. 
ing was, This proved the greatest dif 
ficulty of all. 

“Descend to 2000 feet . . . stand by 
for final approach. After completing 
your turn you will be on your fing 
approach,...” 

He was almost on the deck, but that 
unlighted compass didn’t help and the 
pilot overshot his turn... . 

“Steer right 360 . . . steer right, steer 
right immediately . . . steer right imme 
diately to 320 degrees.” 

“You're rolling out on a heading of 
820 ... your altitude is 1500 feet .,, 
you are starting your final approach. 

“We have you in radar contact .., 
you're 13 miles south-southeast of the 
field. . . . I will advise you when you 
should be contact (when the ground 
should be sighted . . . but ice now had 
covered Nick’s windshield). 

“Steer right to a heading of 360 de 
grees... youre 11 miles south of the 
field . . . 10 miles south of the field... 
descend to 1000 feet . . . steer left 82 
... you're drifting to the right... 
you're six miles south of the field ats 
heading of 320 degrees . . . you're drift 
ing to the left . . . descend to 700 feet 
heading 320 . . . you're five miles ott 
. . . Steer to a heading of 310 degres 
... you're drifting . . . three and a hal 
miles out . . . you're lining up faith 
good . . . now steer 360 degrees... 
steer 360 degrees . . . maintain 700 
feet . . . you're lined up at 360... 
three miles south of the field . . .” 

The tower called constantly, neve 
pausing. 

“You should be contact (but for th 
ice on the windshield) . . . three mile 


out ... lined up good . . . go to 500 
feet . . . if you read me, drop your lané 
ing lights . . 


“I have you in contact . . , steer right 
15 degrees . . . there’s the runway right 
ahead of you ... one mile out. . , ste 
right 10 degrees . . . you should haw 
the runway... ‘ 

Almost on the mat... and the tow# 
continued: 

“You're lining up with the runway: 
straighten up to 360... . you're over 
approach lights . . . over the boum 
of the field . . . proceed with landing 
... you're landing . . . you're landing 
now .. . level it off .. . you're on 0 
... you're on... you're on!” 

And another pilot rolls his sky cml 
up the ramp and walks away, t 
Joe Vivari, who “talks ’em in.” 
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~ SPEAKING 
OF BOOKS 


These reviews were written by high 
shool students who meet and discuss 
books regularly at the Nathan Straus 
Library in New York City. If you have 
read any good books recently, send us 
vour reviews. Other students want to 
know what you’re reading—and why. 





MY FATHER’S HOUSE, by Meyer Levin. 
Viking. 1947. 


There’s a new fashion today. It’s the 
panning of any book with emotional 
power. People seem to be a little 
ashamed of a 200k which moves them, 
and call it poor writing or, even worse, 
propaganda. They prefer a nice ob- 
iective historical novel which they can 
read with detachment. 

Well, if a story written so power- 
fully that you can’t put it down is a 
had book, then M1, Father’s House is 
, very poor one. If a book isn’t sup- 
posed to be so convincing that you can 
almost follow the action with your eye, 
then My Father's House should never 
have been printed. Because this story 


of a boy in search of his father in mod- 
ern Palestine has these qualities — or 
must we call them faults? 

For there are faults in the book — 
faults that you'll find in many books 
which are wrapped up“in a message. 
There is a tendency to give minor 
characters no character: a tendency to 
have all the cheracters speak in 
speeches. These are faults which may 
keep the book frcm being called a 
classic, But as an everyday novel, it’s 
good! It’s a book that can send shivers 
up your spine—and to my way of 
thinking, that’s still a laudable power. 

Donald Lee Feldstein 
Stuyvesant H. S., N. Y. C. 


THE STREET, by Ann Petry. Houghton. 
1946. 


Ann Petry has filled her small book 
with more emotion than many writers 
get into twice the space, The scene is 
laid in Harlem. Lutie Johnson, a young 
Negro woman, refuses to be influenced 
or changed by “the street.” She makes 
a great effort to better conditions for 
her son Bub. She refuses to take easy, 
but unethical, ways out of her problem. 

In my opinion, s»e was a miserable 
failure. Just when Bub needs her most, 
she is not around. However, I must 
give the author credit for some excel- 
lent character studies. As a fairly true 


picture of an economic and social trag- . 
edy, The Street succeeds. But it offers 
no sofation to the rroblem it poses. 
Virginia Fax 
High School of Music and Art, N. Y, C. 
YOUNG MISS BURNEY, by Anna Stew- 
art. Lippincott. 1947. 


This is a delightful account of the 
early life of the English novelist, Fanny 
Burney, and the madcap family of 
which she was a member. The whole 
family had been influenced by David 
Garrick (the famous English actor), 
and they spent a lot of their time at the 
Drury Lane Theatre and at Covent 
Garden, so you could hardly expect 
them to be a normai family. Happily, 
this story deals only with Fanny’s early 
life and does not, as most biographies 
do, end «"*h a ‘eath or two! 

+ Pauline Robinson 
Professional Children’s School, N. ¥. C, 


FLIGHT AGAINST THE WIND, by Karen 
Hansen. Odyssey Press. 1947. 


This story has humor and human in- 
terest. It tells the sadly comic experi- 
ences of a woman who comes to the 
U. S. from Denmark and starts a dee- 
orating business It is a good story, so 
good that all should read it. 


Regina Ambrose 
Hunter College H. S., N. Y. €, 
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Ask for it either way . . . both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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HE deadline for the “Life with 
Father” Contest. being sponsored 
by Scholastie Magazines and Warner 
Brothers’ Pictures, has been extended 
to February '15. 

A number of our readers who wanted 
to enter the contest have advised us 
that the film has not yet been shown 
in their communities. In checking with 
Warner Brothers’, we discover that Life 


"LIFE WITH FATHER” CONTEST 


with Father has proved so popular in 
the large cities where it first opened, 
that it has been held over in city after 
city. This has caused a delay in prints 
reaching the theaters in smaller towns 
and communities. 

However, the film is now on its way 
around. And it’s not too late to enter 
the contest. Sixty cash prizes totaling 
$500 will be awarded for the best stu- 





Planters Contest 


Closes Jan. 20th 


118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


Win Some 
Spending Money! 

















ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 








Very Easy 























FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 

















ist prize — 0 


and prize — $15.00 

ard prize — $10.00 
tap = 15 prizes 

” FF $1.00 each. 

le Men- 


rab 
100 Hon 8 ot. 


Prizes — 
tion . pocked tins of 
Planters Peanuts. 


judges. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. in the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied: fer will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 





dent essa 


scene as 


comparing the 
picted in Life with F 


with the American scene today. 


In comparing “life with father” 5 
the 1880s with “life with father” i 
1948, you may discuss transportation 
dress, manners, business life, the home, 
boy-girl relationships, or any other a 
pect that interests you. 

Two groups of prizes will be award 
ed. Group I will be for students in th 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades; Group II fy 
students in the 10th, 11th, and 19 
grades. Prizes in each group will k 
as follows: First prize, $50; second, $4, 
third, $30; fourth, $20; fifth, $19, 
Twenty-five honorable mentions of $ 
each will also be awarded in each 
group. 

Your essay should not be over 5 
words in length. It should be accom 
panied by a sheet of paper containing 
the following information: Your name, 
home address, age, school, and grade, 
All entries should be typed or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper, 

Mail your essay to: “Life with Father’ 
Contest, Schclastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your 
essay must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, February 15, 1948, 





Deflation 


A Wall Street stockbroker was inord+ 
nately proud of his small suburban fam, 
from which he :ommuted daily. One 
day he was proudly conducting a visitor 
over his rural acres. 

“You have a nice little place here’ 
the visitor remarked. 

“Yes, I think I have,” was the reply. 

“A nice garden.” 

“Yep.” 

“And some fine chickens.” 

“Especially fine chickens.” 

“You like chickens very much?” asked 
the visitor. 

“Indeed I do!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. “I tell you, it is a fine thing to 
take a basket every morning and go out 
after eggs.” , 

At this point the little daughter of 
the amateur farmer brightly chimed in, 
“Yes, sir, and sometimes we find one!” 

Wall Street Journal 


Fast Work 


Customer: “Is this milk fresh?” 
Farmer: “Fresh? Three hours ago tt 


was grass!” 
— Berea High Pow 


Give and Take 


Customer: “You're giving me a piecé 
of bone.” 
Butcher: “On the contrary, madam, 

















you are paying for it.” 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier~ nis 
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Casualties Unlimited 


They were just returning from their 
first day’s shooting. Since none of them 
had ever handled a gun before, there 
were several casualties. 

First came the father with his arm in 
a sling; next, one son limping; then, the 
daughter with her head bandaged. 

An old gillie met them and inquired 
whether they had had a good day. The 
father replied it had been terrible. 

“But the bag, sir,” the gillie said, 
pointing to the second son who had just 
arrived with a sack on his back. 

“That,” bellowed the father, 


dog!” 


«és 
‘is the 
The Guardian of the Gult 


To the Point 


An English cub reporter, sternly rep- 
rimanded for reporting too many details, 
turned in the following: 

“A shooting affair occurred last night. 
Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Penmore’s ball, complained of feeling 
ill, took his hat, his coat, his departure, 
no notice of friends, a taxi, a pistol from 
his pocket, and finally his life. Nice 
chap. Regrets and all that sort of thing.” 


- West Point Pointer 


Shaking Them Up 


One night at the White House, Calvin 
Coolidge played host to Model T manu- 
facturer Henry Ford. Coolidge, who 
hated the social side of the Presidency, 
was complaining of the many receptions 
it was necessary for him to attend. 

‘Tll bet I have shaken the hands of 
me-quarter of the population of this 


country,” he declared. 

“And I,” laughed Ford, “have shaken 
the bones of the remaining three- 
quarters.” 


— St. Leuis Post-Dispatch 


& 





Adams in Sat. Rev. of Lit. 


_ “Don’t you just love nature?” 





No Issue Next Week 


Due to semester exams, there will 
be no issue of this magazine next 
week, January 26. The current is- 
sue completes your full quota of 
sixteen issues for the first semester. 
The next issue, first of the sixteen 
issues of the second semester, will 
be dated February 2. 











. Roughing It 
Eve Arden to William Bendix: “Is it 
true that you were brought up in a 
tough neighborhood?” 
Bendix: “Tough? Why, in our neigh- 


borhood a cat with a tai] was a tourist!” 
—Betty Schwalbert in Magazine Digest 


C-ribbing! 


Marty: “He was kicked out of school 
for cheating!” 

Wade: “How come?” 

Marty: “He was caught counting his 
ribs in biology exam.” 


Blue and Gold 


How’s That Again? 


An Indian once thought he had a 
perfect memory, and decided to make 
a deal with the devil. An agreement was 
reached whereby the Indian could have 
anything on earth he wanted if he could 
prove his case. If not, the devil would 
claim his soul. The devi] asked one 
question, “Do you like eggs?” 

The Indian answered, “Yes.” 

Seventy years later there was a big 
pow-wow of all the chiefs. The devil 
appeared in tribal costume, approached 
the Indian, extended his right palm in 
greeting and said, “How.” 


“Fried,” answered the Indian. 
Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket 


Service with a Smile 


A busy housewife mailed a couple of 
checks to her bank for deposit and 
absent-mindedly signed her note of 
transmittal, “Love, Janice.” Back came 
a duplicate of her deposit slip, signed 
with a debonair flourish, “Love, Bankers 


Trust Company.” 
—New Yorker 


Faithful Forever 

A girl and a boy were madly in love. 
So great was their love that when fate 
separated them and sent the boy to a 
distant city, he telegraphed messages of 
his devotion and affection each morning. 
Every day for three years the same 
Western Union messenger boy knocked 
on the girl’s door, bearing messages of 
undying love. 

At the end of three years they were 
married —the girl and the Western 
Union boy. 


The Texas Outlook 






Get FAST - 
QP and DOWN Relic?’ 


Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer — 
with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famous Smith 
Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 
* box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY LY 


SMITH BROTHERS 
MENTHOL a 4 
? COUGH DROPS= 


MEDICATED 


SENIORS Siossmates 


America’ s Most Beautiful and 
Line of M 


‘GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
wees Memo Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRA 1425 E. Elm St. 


Scranton 5, Pa. q 


RANSPARO) 


Arxrt Corners 22" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept. GA, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. 
1220 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. ¥. ™ 
ublect ta 20% Federal Sales "Tew 









gn Fines > Secs ° 
up. te t mn, ee 
D ie P,.Metal Arts 


ATTENTION SENIOI 





Sell _your School Classmates the best Bim 
i A mtg pose ged NAME CARDS t 

it prices ever offered. 
highest commienionn. Monthly 









our cards ies 
fire. Hurry! write ¢ CRAFT-CARD SP nsiee alg like 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


FORD DEALERS KNOW FORDS 
FROM ALPHA TO ZETA’ 


“RIDES LIKE 
A DREAM’ 


“NO HURRy, 
KITS... KING-SIZED “— 


foes > Forp's Our Front ® 


with — Americas 4 | 


| FORDS GOT THAT 
BIG RUGGED 


BODY, TOO g \\ 


"FORD SIX AND V-8 ARE MY CHOICES FOR 
ALL-AMERICA 


S IN ITS CLASS SINCE WAY BACK WHEN ~ 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E.S.T. 





Classroom Quizzes Are Fine — 
But How Do You Find The 
Time To Make Them Up? 


NO PROBLEM AT ALL — 
Since We've Started Using SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES. There’s So Much Valuable 
Material To Draw From | Can Make Up 
A Quiz Before The First Bell Rings! 


FOR THE TEACHER FOR THE STUDENT 


Ready-to-use “check mark” quizzes—special Teach- Page after page of interest-packed inform- 
ers Desk Copy with lesson plans (complete with ative feature articles—edited for student 
questions and answers)—educator-designed teach- readability and enjoyment—with accent on 
ing aids—classroom projects that save you time. Today's World. 


From the upper elementary grades through senior high schoo-THERE’S A 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TO MEET YOUR CLASSROOM NEEDS, 


SIXTEEN ncminenesone : THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY A COPY FOR EACH STUDENT - 
WSUES EACH SEMESTER OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES ONLY A FEW PENNIES 4 WEEK 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 
Combination Edition (Social Studies and Advanced The student re of world affairs, world history, geography, 
English editions combined)—THE classroom maga- _ civics, national affairs. For the younger high school student. 
tine for both English and Social Studies in the upper 
high school grades. PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

The lexicon of every-day language skills and how to use them—the 
Secial Studies Edition—Penetrating articles each © how and why of speaking, reading, writing, listening—the COR- 
week on Amefican history, problems of democracy, RECT way. For upper elementary and high school grades. 
world problems, government ahd civics. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Advanced English Edition—Stimulating editorial | Keeps early teen-age students well informed in geography, civics, 
features on American and general literature, poetry, government, national and international affairs; helps them in vo- 
advanced composition, oral English, and writing.  cabulary, spelling, grammar. 


ORDER NOW — USE COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


PWS—Teachers Desk Copy— a ee eee ae ae ee ee ee ee eee eee 
cntaining two full pages of FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


plans and teaching aids ; 
Indicate number of copies you will need within 3 weeks of receipt of first issue. 


each week (FREE with class- \‘ 
tom orders of ten or more)— for your students. Order may be revised A final order card will be sent. 


rma once a month into a 
, professional publica- 
ton for the teacher. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

FREE~Achievement Key, one Combination Edition .... 75¢ 4% 


each class, for award to the 4 ——Social Studies Edition.... 60c .. 


ope ne — ! ___ Advanced English Edition 60c 
WEEK’S or SENIOR SCHO- j{——-WORLD WEEK . 50¢ 


\ASTIC’S Citizenship Quiz § PRACTICAL ENGLISH .... 60c 


sts, Sent to teachers prompt- § JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC.... 45¢ 
yon request: Teachers Service § 


No. of copies: 


Name 

















SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





ter. 5 or more to same address. 


sp yg tle are ny elias ethic wane 220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 















INDEX TO VOLUME 11 
(Sept. 15, 1947 — Jan. 19, 1948) 


World 


Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., 
D-Dec., J-Jan.) The first figure indicates day of month; 
the number after the dash indicates the page number. 
Example: O 20-16 means Oct. 20, page 16. The let- 
ter T following a page number means Teacher Edition. 


A 


Africa: Britain's New Empire, S$ 29- 
10; Ewe Tribes, J 5-16; French 
Union, Substitute for Empire? 
(with map), D 8-7; Guardian of 
the Nile (with map), O 13-10; 
Italy, Which Way? (with map), 
O 27-9; South Africa’s Minorities 
are a Majority (with map), D 
1-7. 

Agriculture: Farms, D 8-10. 

Albania: Politics, O 13-5. 

All Out For Democracy: (Text by 
Rosa Ejichelberger, pictures by 
Lois Fisher and Charles Beck): 
Gave Proof, Through the Night, 
S 15-14; Of the People, By the 
People, For the People, S 22-16; 
The Right and Duty to Vote, S 29- 
12; Counting Heads — Not Crack- 
ing Them, O 6-12; A Man’s a Man 
for A’ That, O 13-12; Freedom to 
Speak Our Minds, O 20-12; Free- 
dom to Be Well-Informed, O 27- 
14; Freedom to Worship God, N 
3-14; Right to a Fair Trial, N 10- 
14; When Terrox Rules the State, 
N 17-14; Learning Democracy in 
School, D 8-12; Freedom for Busi- 
mess, D 15-12; Freedom of Labor, 
J 5-12; Democracy Begins at Home, 
J 12-12; America’s Progress Under 
Freedom, J 19-12. 

Americas: Hands Off This Hemi- 
sphere (with map), O 6-9; Sum- 
mer Review, S 15-17. 

Argentina: Sells Wheat to Europe, 
N 3-5. 


Art: For Youth’s Sake in Denver, 
Colo., J 5-14. 

Astronomy: see Science. 

Atomic Power: D 1-10. 


Austria: see also Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Carinthia, Trouble Spot 


(with map), N 17-9; Freedom, 
‘When? N 17-7. 
Aviation: Air Speed Indicators, O 


27-6; British Robot Plane, O 27-6; 
Civil Aeronautics Board Halts non- 
scheduled Air Lines, N 10-6; 
Ground Floor of Aviation (voca- 
tion article), D 1-24; Hughes’ Her- 
cules Makes Test Trip, N 17-5; 
Northrop Flying Wing has Suc- 
cessful Flight Test, N 10-6; 140 
Degrees Cooler Inside, S 29-28; 
Two Piper Cubs Fly Around 
World, D 1-6, 


B 
Bibliographies: See Tools for Teach- 
ers 


Books: Books We're Buying for 
Christmas, D 15-22; Books Won’t 
Bite, J 12-9; Scholastic-Bantams, O 
13-4T. 


Boy dates Girl: Conversation piece, 
© 20-20; Dinner Parties, D 15-19; 


Holiday Prom, D 8-20; It’s a Gift, 
D 1-20; Lose that Illusion, O 27- 
18; Party Politics, O 6-26; Septem- 
ber Resolutions, S 15-21; Strategy 
on the Home Front, O 13-28; You 
and the Gang, S 29-20; Who 
Makes the First Move? N 17-20; 
Why So Shy? N 10-26; 

Brazil: Breaks Diplomatic Relations 
with Russia, N 10-5. 

Petkov Hanged, O 13-5; 


Bulgaria: 
J Diplomatic Rela- 


. S. Resumes 
tions, O 20-6. 
Burma: Burmese Become Free Peo- 
ple, J 5-7; Summer Review, S$ 15- 

16. 


Cc 


Canada: Closes Door to Many Amer- 
ican Goods, D 8-26. 


Carinthia: Austrian trouble spots, 
(with map), N 17-9. 
Charts: Easy on the Eyes (reading 


charts, graphs), D 1-12. 
China: “Red North”, N 10-8; Sum- 
mer Review, § 15-17 

Christmas: Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
(radio play), D 3-17; Joy to a 
Troubled World (editorial), D 15- 
3; Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus 
(story), D 15-25. 

Citizenship Quiz: S$ 15-11; S 22-11; 
S$ 29-15; O 6-15; O 13-15; O 20- 
15; O 27-11; N 3-11; N 10-11; N 
17-11; D 1-15; D 8-15; D 15-15; J 
5-16; J 12-16; Semester Review, 
J 19-Supplement. 


Civics: see Community Closeups. 
Clerks: Clerical Work, § 29-22. 


Comics: Teachers Report on Comics, 
J 5-8T. 

Communism: Comintern in New 
Clothes (with map), N 3-7; Com- 
munist International Formed in 
Europe, O 20-5. 

Community Closeups (Marion Se- 
cunda): Art (Denver, Colo.), J 
5-14; Civics Contest, § 22-10; Com- 
mission Plan (New Orleans, La.), 
D 8-14; Education (Long Beach, 
Calif.), N 3-8; Health (Detroit, 
Mich.), N. 10-10; Home on the 
Land (Granger, Iowa), O 27-10; 
Juvenile Delinquency 6 ( Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), J 19-14; Library 
(Bloomfield, N. J.), N 16-16; Man- 
ager Plan (Cambridge, Mass.), D 
15-10; Neighborhood Centers (Dal- 
las, Tex.), O 13-14; Newspaper 
(Louisville, Ky.), S 29-14; Quota 
Force Plan (Middletown, Ohio), O 
20-14; State-Community Planning 
(Clinton, Tenn.), J 12-14; Traf- 
fic (Logan, Utah), O 6-14; UN 
Model City (Tarrytown, N. Y.), 


S$ 15-10; Youth Councils: (Madison, 


Wis.), S 22-10. , 

Contests: Civics, S 22-10; Life With 
Father, N 3-27; What America 
Means to Me, N 3-22. 


Corn: How Serious Is the Shortage? 


O 20-10. 

Council of Foreign Ministers, Lon- 
don, 1947: Attempt to Draft Peace 
Terms for Germany and Austria, 
N 17-5; Carinthia, Austrian Trou- 


ble Spot (with map), N 17-9; 
Freedom for Austria, When? N 
17-7. 

D 


Democracy: See All Out for Democ- 
racy. 

Dominican Republic: Attempt to 
Overthrow President Fails, O 20-6. 


Economic Geography: see World at 
Work, Your America. 

Editorials: After Two Years, J 12-3; 
Back in High School, S 15-3; Body 


and Soul, D 1-3; Everyman’s 
“Howgozit,” J 5-3; Government 
Means You, O 6-3; Joy to a 


Troubled World, D 15-3; Make 
Your Own Portrait, § 22-3; Mind 
Your Manners! N 3-3; Tale of Two 
Trains (Freedom and Friendship), 
D 8-3; Thinking Machine, N 17-3; 
U. N.: End or Beginning? O 20-3; 
What’s the Matter with Character? 
O 27-3; Your Language Tools, O 
13-3; Your Money and Your Life, 
N 10-3. 

Education: Can We Change Their 
Minds? (re-education in Germany 
and Japan), N 17-10; Studebaker 
Advises Streamlining High Schools, 
D 8-5; Learning for Living in Long 
Beach, Calif., N 3-8; Teachers’ 
Choice (EFLA-Educational Film 
Library Assn.), O 13-10T. 

Egypt: Guardian of the Nile (with 
map), O 13-10. 

Europe: See also Communism, Mar- 
shall Plan and specific countries. 


Food: A Hungry World Faces An- 
other Hungry Winter, O 27-9; Food 
and U. S. Foreign Policy, O 20-6; 
Farms, D 8-10; Friendship Train 
Sponsored by Citizens’ Food Com- 
mittee, N 10-6; How Serious is 
Corn Shortage? O 20-10; UN work- 
ers Cooperate on Food Conserva- 
tion, O 27-6. 

France: Anti-Communist Party Wins 
in Municipal Elections, N 3-5; 
Communism Problems, D_ 8-5; 
French Union, Substitute for Em- 
pire? (with map), D 8-7; Return 
of Le Grand Charles, D 8-8; Saar 
Plebiscite Favors France, O 27-6; 
Two Italian Towns Added to 
France, O 27-6. 

Freedom of Speech: Bibliography, $ 
29-3T; Freedom To Be Well-In- 
formed (All Out For Democracy), 
O 27-14. 


Freedom of the Press: Bibliography, 
O 6-3T; Freedom to Be Well- 
Informed (All Out For Democ- 
racy), O 27-14;. 

Freedom of Worship: Bibliography, 
O 13-15T; Freedom to Worship 
God (All Out for Democracy), N 
3-14, 

Freedom Train: All Aboard for Free- 
dom Train (play), S 22-18; Rolls 
Along Through South and Far 
West, D 15-16; Tale of Two Trains 
(editorial), D 8-3. 


G 


Germany: see also Council of For- 
eign Ministers. Can We Change 
Their Minds? (re-education in 
Germany and Japan), N 17-10; 
Free German Army formed by 



































Russia, N 3-5; Plants D at 5 a 
N 3-5; Riddle of the Reich, J Sie 
Great Britain: see also India, Pay 10-8. | 
tine. British Commonwealth ay 
Empire Today (with map), § % § Mae %¢ 
10; Burmese Become Free Joumey 
J 5-7; Considers New Budget, Py ography, 
tato Rationing, D 1-6; Marshall | 
tives win in Elections, N 17-6; Dy from Na 
the British Do It Better? (radio), Kmg R 
O 20-22; Fight for Economic Re § sources / 
covery, S 15-16; Fights For Lip @ for Buro 
(with graphs), S 29-7; Govem Summer 
ment Demands More Power, N i & Moving | 
5; New Cabinet Members, 0 274 Bobby-Se 
New Empire in Africa (wih Wife, D 
charts), S 29-10; New Leaders, ¥ 20-27; 
3-12; Royal Marriage, N 3% Month . 
Sudan, O 13-10. Ruth, S 
Greece: Dollars for Democracy, } Gentlema 
12-7; Greek Dispute, § 15-12, oy 
den Earr 
H spectatior 
Street, 
Health: Activities in Detroit, Mich, I'm Goin 
N 10-10. gy 
t Mitty, Th 
0 ess 
India: Divided India (with map), 12% We 
§ 22-5; Freedom, $ 15-16; Tama Wid Ha 
in Kashmir, N 17-5. 
Indonesia: Dawn Over Indoness 
(with map), O 13-7; Peace Hops, 
O 6-6; Summer Review, § 15-16 B Natural Ri 
Industry: see also Marshall Pla sutces. 
Your America, D 15-8. Netherlands 
Inside Washington (Herbert Man — 
Jr.): Youngest of the Nine M. Queen ‘ 
Justices, William O, Douglas, 0 —— 
13-20. Nile: ea 
Iran: Country’s Oil, O 20-6; Refuse 
. . map), O 
Concession to Russia, N 10-6, 
Iraq: Bibliography, S 29-3T. 
Italy: Communists Plan Strikes, D 
8-5; De Gasperi Victory in Italy, & Office Prac 
O 20-5; Italian Communist Chit @ 37, 
tain (Togliatti, Palmiro), O 13-% §§ Oil: See Pe 
Italy, Which Road (with map), 0 Palestine: 
27-7. Palestine 
J O 13-5; 
Arabs and 
Jam Session: See also Boy-dater Guy j} 1b! 
What Do You Consider the Fiv ant, D 1 
Outstanding Movies of the Lat tition, O : 
Year? N 3-19. 
Japan: Re-education, N 17-10; Sum 
mer Review, S 15-16. 
Petroleum: ¢ 
K Phillips, Joh 
(story), C 
Korea: Summer Review, S 168 Pay: ay 
U. N. Election Plans, N 17-5; D Trin, S 
15-7. mas Carol 
L Play? (Al 
Poland: Lea 
Labor: Bibliography on Labor, D Country, 1 
1-9T; Bibliography on Should ti] Population: 
Federal Government Require At Trees: $16. 
tration of Labor Disputes in MJ 
Basic Industries, O 20-4T; Ching 
Cyrus C. (Who’s in the — 
13-26; CIO and AFL Top ' 
Need Not Sign Non-Commuilt y hen 
Statements, O 27-6; Convention MN; Do TI 
N 3-6; Communism, O 13-5; Far 0 20.22. 
dom of Labor, J 5-12, Labor lB ie'o t9' 
at Work, O 13-6; Petrillo look), O 73 
lems, O 13-6, N 3-5; Taft-Harl B poo 0 
Act Continues to Have Widenial 
Effect on Labor-Management I eading : Ea: 
lations, O 20-6; Taft-Hartley Mt “atts, gra 
(Summer Review), S 15-17; What Mecords: Sh 


Shall We Teach About 

(Howard L. Hurwitz), D 1-91. 
Lebanon: Bibliography, O 13-15T. 
Library: Treasure for the T 

(Bloomfield, N. J.), N 17-16. 
Loyalty Review Board: D 1-6. 
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Magazine Review: S$ 15-7; 8 
N 3-16; D 8-17. Z 





























its Dis : 
> Reich, J 
o India, Pale 






~w Budget, Pp 
~6; Conserv. 
ns, N 17-6; De 
setter? (radio), 
Economic Re 
‘ights For Lif 
29-7; Govem 
‘e Power, N it 
embers, O 27.4 
Africa (wih 
lew Leaders, ¥ 
‘iage, N 3% 


Democracy, J 
re, S 15-12, 


Detroit, Mich, 


a (with map), 
> 15-16; Troubk 
5. 
Over Indoness 
‘7; Peace Hopes, 
eview, § 15-16 
Marshall Plan, 
15-8. 
(Herbert Man 
the Nine Mt 
O. Douglas, 0 


O 20-6; Refuse 
jia, N 10-6, 
S 29-3T. 

Plan Strikes, D 
Victory in Itah, 
ommunist Chie 
miro), O 13-% 
| (with map), 0 


o Boy>dates Git 
onsider the Fi 
ies of the Lat 


, N 17-10; Sum 
-16. 


eview, S$ 15h 
lans, N 117-5; D 


y on Labor, D 
y on Should t# 
mt Require Art 
Disputes in A 
O 20-4T; Ching 
in the News), 9 
FL Top Official 
Non-Commusit 
-6; Convention 
m, O 13-5; Fre 
5-12, Labor La 
6; Petrillo Pr 
3-5; Taft-Harte 


Herbert: Miracle of 
(story), O 20-17. 
Manchuria: China’s “Red North”, N 
10-8. 

Maps: see also specific countries. 
Journey to Mapica, N 3-10; Bibli- 
ography, O 13-15T. 

Marshall Plan: Gets Full Support 
from National Committee, D 8-6; 
Kmg Report Shows U. S. Re- 
gurces Ample, N 3-6; New Hope 
for Europe (with charts), S 22-16; 
Summer Review, S 15-16. 
Moving Pictures: Bachelor 
Bobby-Soxer, The, S 15-29; Bishop’s 
Wife, D 15-29; Body and Soul, O 
20-27; Crossfire (Movie-of-the- 
Month Award), S 29-23; Dear 
Ruth, § 15-29; Fugitive, D 15-29; 
Gentleman’s Agreement ( Movie-of- 
the-Month Award), D 8-24; Ghost 
and Mrs. Muir, The, S 15-29; Gol- 
den Earrings, N 17-27; Great Ex- 
spectations, S 15-28; Green Dolphin 
Street, N 3-27; I Know Where 
I'm Going, O 20-27; Magic Town, 
N 10-22; Miracle on 34th Street, 
§ 18-28; Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty, The, O 6-25; Song of Love, 
0 13-36; Voice of the Turtle, D 
1-28; Welcome Stranger, S 15-29; 
Wild Harvest, O 13-36. 


Natural Resources: see also Re- 


sources. 

Netherlands: see also Indonesia, 
Netherlands Carries On, O 13-9; 
Queen Takes a Holiday, O 20-5. 
Newspaper: Bibliography, O 6-3T, O 
13-15T. 

Nile: Guardian of the Nile (with 
map), O 13-10. 


©] 
Office Practice: Bibliography, S$ 29- 


ST. 
Oil: See Petroleum. 


Palestine: Backstage at the Drama of 
Palestine, S 15-5; Britain to Quit, 
0 13-5; Country Split Between 
Arabs and Jews (with map), D 15- 
1; Trouble in Palestine, S 15-16; 
U. S. and Russia Reach Agree- 
ment, D 1-16; U. S. Approves Par- 
tition, O 27-5. 


P 


Petroleum: Oil for All § 15-8. 
hhillips, John Randolph: Stolen Date 
(story), O 27-17. 


and | 


. 


Backstage at the Drama of Pales- 
tine, S 15-5; Brazil Breaks Diplo- 
matic Relations, N 10-5; China’s 
Red North, N 10-8; Dollars for 
Democracy (Greece), J 12-7; Free 
German Army Fi 3-5; 
Freedom for Austria, N_ 17-7; 
Helping Hand for Turkey, N 10- 
7; Iran Refuses to Grant Right, N 
10-6; Italy, Which Road? O 27-7; 
Oil for All, S 15-8; Petkov 
Hanged (Bulgaria), O 13-5; Rid- 
dle of the Reich (Germany), J 19- 
8; Should UN Abolish the Veto? 
O 20-8; What to Teach About 
Russia, Now, N 3-6T. 


Salesmanship: Six Million Jobs, 8 
15-26, 

Science: Big Eye (Astronomy), S 
22-7; How a Fly Flies, N 3-6; 
Mirror for Telescope Now at Palo- 
mar, Calif.. D 8-6; Needle of 
Compass Points Toward North 
Magnetic Pole, N 10-5; 140 De- 
grees Cooler Inside (Aviation), S$ 
29-28; Radar’ Guided Tug, N 3-6; 
Stars Cost $5 at Smith Planetarium, 
S$ 22-7. 

Siam: Has Bloodless Revolution, D 


Social Studies: Focus for Social 
Studies (K. M. Gould), J 5-9T. 
Sports: Did You Know That .. ., 


O 27-22; Educated Toe, N 3-20; 
Everybody’s All American, J 5-20; 
Giant Bomber, Baseball, S 15-22; 
High School Hot Shots, J 19-20; 
Kentucky Fulks (basketball), J 
12-22; Mail Call, D 1-28; Mr. Pass 
(Gene Rossides) and Mr. Catch 
(Bill Swiacki), D 8-22; Perfectly 
Frank (Leahy), O 13-30; Short 
Shots, O 6-24, O 20-29, N 10-22; 
Ten Best, J 5-38; Twin Poison, N 
17-24; Yankee Doodling, Baseball, 
S 29-24. 

Stewards: A Career in the Clouds, 
N 10-24, 


Stamps: Everglades (Fla.) National 
Park, D 1-30; High in the Andes, 
O 20-30; Luxembourg’s Thanks- 
giving Day, N 17-30; Truman on 
Brazil Stamp, O 6-28. 

Stories: A Thing Called Heart (Rob- 
ert Gibbons), S 29-17; And the 
World Was Beautiful, N 3-17; Best 
Foot Forward (Louise Baker), D 
1-17; Big Boy (Bud Murphy), N 
10-17; Fiddler with a Strad (Ham- 
ilton), J 12-17; Fourteen in All 
(Wm. J. Wynnyk), N 17-17; ’Gator 
Boy (Zachary Ball), S 15-19; Kid 
Brother (Chute), J 5-17; Light of 





Pays: All Aboard For Freed 
Tmin, S 22-18; Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol (radio), D 8-17; What 
Play? (Alan Schneider), J 5-10T. 
Piland: Leader Flees From Native 
Country, N 10-5. 

Population: Your America, J 5-8. 
Prices: § 16-17, O 13-5 


ludio: Dialing, O 13-12T; Dickens’ 

as Carol (radio play) D &- 
1; Do The British Do It Better? 
0 20.22; Good Listening in Octo- 
bet, O 13-11T; On the Air (Comic 
Book), © 13-21; Short-Wave Radio 





Have Widenitt 
Menegomall r* 
Taft-Ha: 

), S 15-17; Whe 
» About 
vitz), D 1-0. 
shy, O 13-15T. 


for the Takia 


J.), N 17-16. 
id: D 1-6. 





S 15-7; 8 











Translation, O 13-16. 

Reading: Easy on the Eyes (reading 
charts, graphs), D 1-12. 

lems: Sharps and Flats, S 15- 
®; 0 6-19; O 13-32; O 20-28; N 
21; N 17-26; D 1-23; D 15-28. 
—?_ S 16-17, O 27-5. 

bes: Farms, D 8-10; Industry, 
D158, Minerals, D 1-10. People, 


188, 
ia: Woman Appointed For- 
tim Minister, D 1-6. 
mt se also Germany, S 15-16. 
see also All Out for Democ- 
unism, Marshall Plan, 
® Doctrine. United Nations; 





the Moon (Manuel Komroff), O 
6-17; Miracle of Packstown (Mar- 
vin H. Malone), O 20-17; Mr. 
Mudgins Meets Santa Claus 
(Louise Roedocker), D 15-25; 
Stolen Date (John Randolph Phil- 
lips), O 27-16; That’s My Boy (Je- 
rome Brondfield), O 13-17. 

Studebaker, John W.: Advises 
Streamlining High Schools, D 8-5; 
“If I Were a High School Teacher 
Today,” S 22-5T. 

Students: see also Education. Ex- 
change Planned with Other Coun- 
tries, O 27-5. 

Sudan: O 13-10; Bibliography, S 29- 


ST. 
Suffrage: Right and Duty to Vote 
(All Out for Democracy series), 


S 29-12. 
Syria: Bibliography, O 6-3T. 


T 
Telephone Jobs: Vocational article, 
D 15-24 


Tools for “Teachers (Reference Ma- 
terial): America’s Progress, D 8- 


Relations, O 27-3T; Democracy at 


to Education, O 20-3T; France, N 
17-3T; Free Labor, N 17-3T; Free- 
dom of Press, O 6-3T; Freedom of 
Speech, S 27-3T; Freedom of Wor- 
ship, O 13-15T; Freedom Vs. Po- 
lice, O 27-3T; Free Enterprise, N 
10-3T; Greece, N 3-23; Indonesia, 
S 22-22T; Jraq, S 27-3T; Italy, N 
10-3T; Leadership, D 8-3T; Leb- 
anon, O 13-15T; Letter Writing, 
D 8-3T; Map-Makers & Map- 
Making, O 13-15T; Minority 
Rights, § 22-22T; New Nations of 
Asia, N 10-3T; Newspaper, O 6- 
3T, O 13-15T; Office Practice, S 
27-3T; Population, D 1-15T; Radio, 
S 22-22T; Right To a Fair Trial, 
O 20-3T; Salesmanship, N 10-3T; 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen, S 22- 
22T; Small Town, N 3-23T; South 
Africa, N 3-23T; Syria; O 6-3T; 
Trans-Jordan, O 20-3T; Turkey, O 
27-3T; Wheat, O 6-3T; World Oil 
Industry, D 8-3T; Yugoslavia, D 
1-15T. 

Trade: Breaking the Log Jam in 
World Trade (with charts), O 6-7; 
World Trade Shifts Gears, J 5-10. 

Traffic: In Logan, Utah, O 6-14. 

Truman Doctrine: Dollars for De- 
mocracy, J 12-7; Helping Hand 
for Turkey, N 10-7; Summer Re- 
view, S 15-16. 

Turkey: Helping Hand (with map), 
N 10-7. 








D b 
Atomic Control, S 15-12. U. N. 
Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment: Message from Benjamin Co- 
hen on World Trade, D 15-4T; 
World Trade Shifts Gears, D 15- 
8. U. N. General: U. N. End or 
Beginning? (editorial), O 20-30. 
U. N. General Assembly, Little As- 
sembly, D 1-16; Palestine Split Be- 
tween Arabs and Jews (with map), 
D 15-7; Passing the Ball to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, O 20-7; Resolution 
approves a permanent U. N. Com- 
mittee to Supervise Restoration of 
Order in Balkans, N 10-12; U. S. 
and Russia Reach Agreement on 
Palestine, D 1-16; U. S. Approves 
Partition of Palestine, O 27-5; 
Yemen, Pakistan, Palestine and 
Veto Problems, § 15-12, U. N. 
ICEF (International ildren’s 
Emergency Fund): Plan to In- 
crease Fund, § 15-12. U. N. IRO 
(International Refugee Organiza- 
tion) Displaced Persons, S 15-12. 
U. N. ITO (International Trade 
Organization): Message from Ben- 
jamin Cohen on World Trade, D 
15-4T; World Trade Shifts Gears, 
J 5-10. U. N.: Little Assembly, D 
1-16. U. N.: Military Staff Com- 
mittee Disarmament, S 15-12. U. N.: 
News, S 15-12; S 29-16; O 6-16; 
O 13-16; N 10-12; N 17-16; D 1- 
16; D 15-8; J 5-16; J 12-16; J 19-7. 
U. N. Security Council: Greek Dis- 
pute, S 15-12; Permanent Members, 
D 1-16; Should the U. N. Abolish 
the Veto? (debate), O 20-8. U. N. 
Security Council Atomic Energy 
Commission: Discussion of U. N. 
Atomic Control, S$ 15-12. U. N. 
Security Council-Military Staff 
Committee: Disarmament, S 15-12. 
U. N.: Trusteeship Council: Per- 
manent Members, D 1-16; United 
Nations in Action O 20 (supple- 
ment). 

Un-American Activities: N 10-5; N 
17-6; D 15-6. 

U. S. Army-Navy: Gen. Bradley to be 
Army Chief of Staff, D 86; Report 
of the Umtees (Marion Secunda), 
D 15-14; Summer Review, S 16-17. 

U. S. Congress: Approves Emergency 
Aid to Europe, D 8-6; Inflation 
and Western Europe Crisis, N 10- 
5; Summer Review, S$ 15-17; To 


Aid China, D 15-6; Truman Aske 
for Ten-Point Program to Halt Ris- 
ing Prices, D 1-5. 

U. S. Department of Justice: Anti- 
Trust Division Questions Invest- 
ment Banking Firms, N 17-5, 

U. S. History: If I Were a High 
School Teacher Today (John W. 
Studebaker), S 22-5T; Teaching 
of American History (Howard L, 
Hurwitz), S 22-7T. 

U. S. State Department: Robert A. 
Lovett, Under Secretary of State, 
O 13-26. 

U. S. Supreme Court: Youngest of 
the Nine Mr. Justices, W. O, 
Douglas, (Inside Washington), O 
13-20. 


Vv 


Veto: Should U. N. Abolish the 
Veto? O 20-8. 

Vocations: Career in the Clouds 
(stewardess), N 10-24; Clerical 
Work, S 29-22; Government Jobs, 
N 3-22; Ground Floor of Aviation, 
D 1-24; Original Service With @ 
Smile (Service Stations), O 13 
34; Salesmanship, S$ 15-26; Tele- 
phone Jobs, D 15-24. 


w 


Wheat: see also Food. Bibliography, 
O 6-3T; Kansas Wheat, S 29-6; 
Staff of Life, O 27-12. 


Who’s in the News: Ching, Cyrus 
O 13-26; Cripps, Sir Stafford, 
3-12; Douglas, William O., O 13- 
20; Lovett, Robert A.,” O 13-26; 
Togliatti, Palmiro, O 13-26; Wil- 
son, Harold, N 3-12. 

Wool: World at Work, O 6-10. 

Words: Words of the Week, S 18 
12; Words on Democracy, § 15-14; 
Words of Week, S 22-12; S 29-16; 
O 6-16; O 13-16; O 27-12; N 10- 
12; N 17-12; D 1-16; D 15-16; J 
5-16; J 12-16; J 19-16. 

World At Work (Economic Geog- 
raphy Series): see also Your Amer~ 
ica. Corn, O 20-10; Oil for All, $ 
15-8; Wheat, N 27-12; Wool, Oo 
6-10. 

World Trade: See Trade. 

World War II: War Dead Return 
Home, N 3-6. 

Wynnyk, William J.: Biographical 
Sketch, N 17-18; Fourteen in All 
(story), N 17-17. 


Y 


Your America: Distribution, J 12-10; 
Farms, D 8-10; Industry, D 15-8; 
People, J 5-8; Resources, D 1-10. 

Youth: see also Boy dates Girl, Jam 
Session. Art for Youth’s Sake in 
Denver, Colo., J 5-14; Living for 
Learning in Long Beach, . Calif., 
N 3-8; When Teen-Agers Get To- 
gether, Madison, Wis. S 22-10. 





Quiz 


A. Pictures in the News: 1-De- 
Gaulle; 2-Donaldson; 3-Aranha; 4 
India and Pakistan; 5-Reuther; 6- 
Korea; 7-Bradley; 8-Cripps; 9-Oil; 10- 
United Nations; 11-Marshall; 12- 
Burma; 13-Forrestal; 14-Douglas; 15- 
Princess Elizabeth. 

B. Mapping the News: 1-Labor; 2- 
Russia; 3-No; 4-Vienna; 5-M 
6-Greece; 7-Communist; 8-U; 
Nations; 9-Arab; 10-Oil. 

C. I. People in the Headlines: 7, 16, 
8, 10, 5, 9, 11, 14, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 
15. I. Getting Things in Order: A-4, 
2, 1, 3; B-4, 2, 1, 3; C-2, 1, 4 3 
D-2, 4, 3, 1. III. Know Your World: 
a-l; b-4; c-4; d-2; e-3; £2; g-ly 
h-3; i-3; j-2; k-1. 

D. Calling South America: 4, 8, 3 
2, 6, 7, 11, 13. Sf 


Answers to Semester 
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That's right, this is the final issue of World Week for 
this semester. In it you'll find the complete editorial 
program for the coming term....the schedule of 
up-to-the-minute, informative articles to be presented 


in World Week’s own lively, graphic style. 
Have you placed your order yet? 


If not, just fill in the handy coupon below or use the 


postage-free order card contained in this issue. 


Then your students will receive all 16 big issues of 


World Week—each full of feature articles dealing with 
World News... . International Problems... . American 


Affairs .... History .... Civics .... Government. 


i 


Please tear off here and mail today 





WORLD WEEK, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y: 


Please renew my order for . ... copies of World Week 
at 50c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 


[_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
[_] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 


Address. 
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VOL..11 e NO. 16 e JAN. 19, 1948 
A e Semester Review Quiz Based on World Week, 


Vol. 11; Sept. 15, 1947, through Jan. 19, 1948 


A. PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


Identify person, country, or symbol (or answer the question) on the line provided. Score 2 points each. Total, 30. 

















l. He heads a new 2. He rose from letter 3. This Brazilian states- 4. What twe nations 5. His anti-Red pre- ‘ 


and powerful political carrier to cabinet man._presided over the formed from a British gram keeps him at the e- 
group in France. member. latest session of the possession fly these top of CIO Aute Werk 
U. N. Assembly. flags? ers Union. 




















POU Ware: 

















& Name this Asian 7. Once @ school teach- 8. This successful law- 9. This symbol indi- 10. It’s the flag of am 


fountry, occupied by er, he will soon be- yer, a member of the cates a valuable nat- organization that works 
the U. S. and Russia. come U. S. Army chief labor Party, is Eng- ural reseurce. Name for peace. Name -the ee 
of staff. land’s economic boss. the resource. organization. ey 






























Nl, American foreign 12. This country in 13. He’s the first man 14, He's one of our 15. Her 
policy rests on his theast Asia b te be aupointe’ t- a younger Supreme Ceurt @ big event in 

> independent January 4. newly-created cabinet justices. last yeur. 
Position. 
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tant in world poli- 


tics? 


; iv 


a what League? 


et tioned this land? 


a of the world? 


Voctrine is being ap- 


plied. 


ate 7. 


se ST IS Sperm: 


city? 


mm 





Perfect score for this section—42 points. 


|. PEOPLE IN THE HEADLINES . 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, 
write the number preceding the description in Column 
B which best fits the name. Each counts 1. Total 15. 


A B 

__ Ernest Bevin 1. Chairman of Atomic En- 
_ Alcide de Gasperi ergy Commission 

ees 2. Candidate for Republican 
_ Robert Schuman 2 : LS fa 

Presidential nomination. 

Ana Pauker 
—. 8. Governor af New York 
— Vyacheslav Molotov 4. teates ia tnd 
_— Liement Attlee 5. Russian Foreign Minister 
_ Chiang Kai-shek 6. French Foreign Minister 
Philip Murray 7. British Foreign Minister 
x 8. French Prime Minister 
— Robert A. Taft 9 
— Thomas E. Dewey 10. Romanian Communist 
11. Kuomintang leader 
12 
— Georges Bidault date for President 
Henrv Wallace 13. Airplane manufacturer 
— Howard Hughes 15. President of Argentina 
— Juan Peron 16. Italian Prime Minister 


. British Prime Minister 
eet Neher . Will be third-party candi- 
14. CIO President 


My score 


i. GETTING THINGS IN ORDER 


Using the numbers 1 to 4, arrange each of the follow- 


ing groups in correct chronological order. Each counts 
1. Total 16. 


{ ) Partition of Palestine 

( ) British receive mandate over Palestine 

( ) Jews find “Promised Land” 

( ) Jewish immigration to Palestine restricted 


{ ) Dominion status tor Pakistan 
{ ) British conquest of India 

( ) Invasion of India by Moslems 
( ) Leadership of Gandhi 





( ) Signing of the U.N. Charter 
( ) Signing of. the Atlantic Charter 
{ ) Establishment of “Little Assembly” 
( ) Use of vetoes in Security Council 
D . 
( ) Monroe Doctrine 
{ ) Marshall Plan 
{( ) Truman Doctrine 
{ ) Washington’s Farewell Address 
My score 








li. KNOW YOUR WORLD 


On the line to the left of each of the following 
' statements, place the number preceding the word or 

rase which best completes the sentence. Each counts 
al 11. 








——_—a. An important export from Palestine is 
1. citrus fruit 
2. coal 
3. timber 
4. rubber 
—___b. A river in Palestine which may be used to gen- 
erate electric power is the 
1. Euphrates 
2. Indus 
3. Amazon 
4. Jordan 


c. One of India’s greatest resources is 
1. unlimited gold deposits 
2. religious unity 
3. tremendous timber reserves 
4. unlimited manpower 
—___d. Two major religious groups in India are 
1. Buddhists and Taoists 
2. Hindus and Moslems 
3. Hindus and Parsees 
4. Christians and Jews 
e. An unusual feature of the new British domin- 
ion, Pakistan, is 
. the small Moslem population 
. its vast industry 
. that it consists of two separated regions 
. central location in Asia 
—__f. Britain’s international balance tor 1946 showed 
that 
. exports were greater than import$ 
. imports were greater than exports 
. imports and exports were evenly balanced 
. foreign trade was of slight significance 


—___g. One of the major resources of Indonesia is 
1. rubber ‘ 
2. leather 
3. tungsten 
4. coal 
—__h. A heavily-populated island in Indonealll is 
. Madagascar 
. Coney 
Java 
. Australia 
. Much of Italy is 
. a vast plain 
. desert 
. mountainous 
. below sea level 
j. Italian industry suffers from lack of 
. fascist leaders 
2. coal and up-to-date machinery 
3. manpower 
4. waterpower 
——_—k. A key to social and economic life in South Africa 
is the fact that 
. non-white population outnumbers white 
. white population outnumbers non-white 
. there is no minority problem 
. Indians sit in the Parliament 
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My score____ Score for this page 
















Can you identify 


these countries? 


Recently the Gallup Poll decided to find out 
what Americans know about the geography of 
South America. Many people were interviewed. 
They were shown an outline map of South Amer- 
ica, similar to the one shown here. 

The citizens were asked to locate eight coun- 
tries. The average number of correct answers 
was three. 

See if you can do better than your elders! 

The eight countries to be identified are listed 
below. Write, on the line to the left of each 
country’s name, the correspending number that 
appears on the map. 

Each counts 1, Total 8. 


oe F curador 
——___ Colombia 
Argentina 
Peru 
OG | 
———__ Paraguay 
——or> 


_Bolivia 


My score__._.__ 


My total scores 


Answers on page 7-T. | 











